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WATSON PROPERLY LABELED 

is GALE ENE, the poet, never will have to 

face Watson, the cad, in a duel. The English 
poet, who, in satirical verse, entitled “The Woman 
With the Serpent's Tongue,” pilloried the wife 
and daughter of the British prime minister, Her- 
bert Asquith, and then revealed the names of the 
mother and daughter whom he mentally posed for 
his composite pen picture, is unlikely to fight in 
support of his conduct. It will be recalled that 
Richard La Gallienne replied to Watson's satire 
Weeecimecalied “The Poet With the Caward's 
Pen,” publicity of which is said to have drawn 
trom Watson the statement that he would chal- 
lenge his critic to a duel when he reached Amer- 
TGA) 

Mis advent in New York is marked, not by a 
meeting with Le Gallienne on the field of honor, 
but by Watson's invasion of the held of dishonor 
ina breach of good form that is the more inex- 
cusable because he had accepted hospitality at 
the women’s hands. It is no palliation of his paltry 
vet to say that the names of Mrs. Asquith and 
her step-daughter have been on the gossips’ 
tongues ever since the poem appeared. So long 
as William Watson kept his own counsel and tre- 
fused to he drawn into the controversy he was 
“MN sale ground, but the issuance of a signed state- 
ment, acknowledging that the wife and daughter 
Of the prime minister were his unwitting models 
“amps hin as a bounder, without hope of re- 
demption. In substituting for the term “coward” 
that of “cad.” apphed to Watson, Le Gallienne it 
seems to us is fully justified. 
eee nye bis oa? lines aid the 
| ginals of the pen picture, Wat- 
SOW Says the mother and daughter tried to blacken 
the memory of Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman 
































and poison his mind against the late prime min- 
ister of England, who was his friend. He referred 
to this attack in these lines: 


She is not old, she is not young, 

The woman with the serpent’s tongue, 
The haggard cheek, the hungering eve, 
The poisoned words that wildly fiy, 
The famished face, the fevered hand— 
Who slights the worthiest in the land, 
Sneers at the just, condemns the brave, 
And hblackens goodness in its grave. 


Considering that Watson is on the civil list for 
a pension, placed there by the tory government 
for his htterary services to the state, he owed a 
certain debt of gratitude to that party, but in ful- 
hiling his duty in this regard he did it at the ex- 
pense of his manners. However, let us not for- 
get that Mr. Watson in the past has been a victim 
of the opium lust, and was in retirement in a 
sanatorium for many months. Perhaps the need 
for this incareeration destroyed the fine sense of 
deference commonly felt by all true men of let- 
ters toward the gentler sex. Mr. Watson is a 
boor if he 1s a poet; but he is not especially not- 
able for his poetry. His best stuff, after all, is 
largely an echo of those who were much greater 
than he, 


GOOD GOVERNMENT SIGNAL VICTORY 
HEN The Graphic predicted upward of 5,000 
majority for the Good Government candi- 

date for mayor our friends were inclined to scoff 

at such a claim, as inordinately extravagant, but, 
in view of the 3,327 majority attained by Mayor 

Alexander, Tuesday, over the Smith vote, the 

estimate was not far agley. We also expressed 

the belief that not less than 35,000 ballots would 
be cast, and as the official count gives 37,285 it 
was a fairly close guess. Moreover, we gave 

Alexander 20,000 votes, and he is credited with 

having received 20,201. 

This estimate was based on the belief that the 
mayor was entitled to enlist just as large a per- 
centage of the Mushet and Iarish following as 
the rump Republican candidate. At any rate, 
there was no apparent reason why Smith should 
make such a preponderance of gains as to offset 
the big lead Aléxander scored at the primary elec- 
tion. We believed the people had confidence in 
the mayor, and that they were averse to disturb- 
ing the status quo. Results have justified this 
reasoning and verihed our forecast. 

It is a splendid victory for the forces behind 
the mayor, and the outcome promises to have a 
far-reaching effect. With every candidate on the 
Good Government ticket elected, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that a similar emphatic victory may 
be achieved in the county at a later period, and if 
in the county, why not in the state? To the ex- 
cellent educational campaign conducted by the 
esteemed Express and the Herald is due, in a 
large measure, this gratifying result, and The 
Graphic extends hearty congratulations to its 
diurnal contemporaries on their good work, with 
added felicitations to Mr. Lissner for his masterly 
generalship displayed. 

But more than they we congratulate the city on 
having enlisted in its service so fine a body of 
councilmen as Tuesday's discriminating ballots 
made possible. Never before in the city's his- 
tory has a council, representative in its entirety 
of the best citizenship, been chosen. There have 
been individual instances of men of similar caliber 
forming a hopeless minority, but that all nine 
members of the incoming council are of the 
same desirable type is highly satisfactory. Messrs. 
Lelande, Myers, Hance and Mallard received 
handsome majorities for clerk, auditor, treasurer 
and assessor, respectively, as was expected, but 
that Mr. Taggart should have defeated Tax Col- 
lector Johnson is the greatest surprise of the 
election. The heavy majorities for the entire 
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school board is an additional rebuke to the eni- 
mies of the public schools that have persistently 
and perniciously opposed the present administra- 
tion, which the people have so signally uplteld. 

Mr. Mushet emerges from the fray badly 
singed in reputation. His attempt to render aid 
to the Smith cohorts by a charge that the public 
service was being defrauded in the interests of 
Alexander, failed of the intended effect. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Mushet, as auditor of the city, 
has devoted many weeks to the furtherance of 
lis political ambition, his charge was, to say the 
least. absurdly imconsistent. We are not con- 
doning the one by pointing to the other; we 
merely direct attention to the insincerity of Mr. 
Mushet’s course. 

Liberal-minded citizens need not harbor fears 
that attempts will be made to introduce blue 
laws into the community. It is a sane council, 
comprising men of broad outlook, who will re- 
spect the known wishes of the majority in regard 
to license under proper police restrictions. With 
a good police board, men of probity and char- 
acter forming the several important commissions, 
and a veteran in the mayor's chair who has dem- 
onstrated that he can be trusted, the average citi- 
zen inay sleep well o’ nights, assured that the 
local government is in safe hands. 





FATUOUS PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE 
moe CO MEARE Sr. Taft's rather prosy state 
Il message with those of his picturesque pre: 
decessor were to be invidious. Mr. Roosevelt ts 
a creature of impulse, President Taft one of 
lymphatic self-poise, whose mental processes 
move along well-lubricated grooves to an amic- 
able conclusion. Henee, one need not look for 
vivid sentences of a perfervid character from the 
present occupant of the White House. His first 
annual message to congress is a model of precise 
diction. The nearest approach to positivism in 
the document is in the recommendation of a ship 
subsidy graft, the establishing of postal savings 
banks and separate statehood for New Mexico 
and Arizona. On the subject of injunctions in 
labor troubles he quotes the Republican platform 
and recommends that appropriate legislation be 
adopted that shall best meet the ends of justice 
and remove the chief cause of complaint against 
ill-considered injunction without notice. 

Referring to the patient efforts of this country 
to promote peace and welfare among the Centra! 
American republics, Mr. Taft directs attention to 
the “unspeakable harbarities and oppression” of 
the Zelayan government, and takes the ground 
that the two Americans executed were officers in 
the organized forces of a revolution, which had 
continued many weeks and was in control of 
about half of the Nicaraguan republic, and as 
such, according to the modern enlightened prac: 
tice of civilized nations, they were entitled to be 
dealt with as prisoners of war. In reprisal, the 
President intimates that such steps will be taken 
by this government “as may be found most con- 
sistent with its dignity, its duty to American in- 
terests, and its moral obligations to Central 
America and to civilization.” It may be neces- 
sary, he says, to bring this subject to the attention 
of the congress in a special message. 

Considerable attention is devoted to the po- 
litical situation in the far east, to China and 
Japan. The policy of supporting the principle 
of equality of opportunity and serupulous respect 
for the integrity of the Chinese empire is. re- 
stated as unchanged. Vhe matter of a revision 
of the existing treaty between the United States 
and Japan, which terminates in 1912, is shown to 
he already receiving the attention of both coun- 
tries. 

Mr. Taft “regrets” to refer to the fact of the 
discovery of extensive frauds in the collection of 
customs revenue at New York City, in which a 
number of the subordinate employes in the weigh- 
ing and other departments were directly con- 
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cerned, and in which the beneficiaries were the 
American Sugar Refining Company, and others.. 
The frauds consisted in the payment of duty on 
under-weights of sugar. The government, it is 
said, has recovered from the American Sugar Re- 
(ining Company “all that it has shown to have 
Pon defrauded of In the céntract of. settle- 
ment, the President adds, there was an express 
reservation by which the settlement should not 
interfere with or prevent the criminal prosecu- 
tion of everyone who was found to be subject 
to the same. 

As criminal prosecutions are under way against 
a number of the government officers, and as the 
treasury department is probing for other wrong- 
doers, the hope is expressed that congressional 
investigation will be delayed until the guilty par- 
ties are uncovered, That these frauds are charge- 
able to appointees of the Republican party, and 
that the chief beneficiary is a leading member of 
the trust, which, for years, has been fattened on 
Republican protection pap, naturally does not ap- 
pear in the presidential message. 

President Taft expresses great faith in the new 
tariff board, whose work will take several years 
to accomplish definite results. He says: 

I believe the work of this board will be of prime 
importance whenever congress shall deem it wise 
again to readjust the customs duties. If the facts 
secured by the tariff board are of such a character 
as to show generally that the rates of duty imposed 
by the present tariff are excessive under the prin- 
ciples of protection as described in the platform of 
the successful party at the late election, I shall not 
hesitate to invite the attention of congress to this 
fact, and to the necessity for action predicated 
thereon. 

All of which reads well, but in view of past 
performances the public can have little faith in 
Mr. JTaft’s promises concerning revision of the 
tariff. The “best tariff measure the country ever 
had” is what Mr. Taft has had the fatuous temer- 
ity to call the Aldrich-Payne humbug revision 
act. Since it went into effect there has been a 
gradual advance in the cost of living, the price 
of necessities increasing instead of decreasing, 
as promised. Take structural steel, on which, 
with a great hurrah, we were told the duty was 
lowered. By a little trick of verbiage, the duties 
on the larger amount of the product have been 
increased so that a jump of So per cent over the 
Dingley rate now is enforced on steel beams. This 
is a fair example of the revision downward tariff 
promised by Mr. Taft, before election.. 

Now he would add to the burdens of the people 
by passing a ship subsidy measure, to make up 
to the shipowner for what he is mulcted by the 
protective duty imposed on steel plate. He is to 
be reimbursed, but who is to reimburse the peo- 
ple who are compelled to pay both bonuses? 
This subsidy graft is to restore the merchant 
inarine to its former standing on the high seas, 
speciously declares Mr. Taft. He recommends 
the passage of a bill by congress that shall induce 
the shipping interests to attempt to compete for 
business which they can never get so long as the 
tariff wall intervenes. It is the veriest buncombe. 
Mr. Taft is a disappointment. 





CRITICISM OF A CRITIC 

HVIEWING a recent work, “Why American 

Marriages Fail,” by Mrs. Anna A. Rogers, 
Professor Richard Burton takes exceptions, in 
the Bellman (Minneapolis) to “the omission of a 
single monosyllabic word from the title.’ He 
contends that the absence of “some” gives the 
hook a false start and “properly prejudices the 
reader against it.’ Without attempting to defend 
the subject matter—which we have not seen— 
from Dr. Burton’s expert criticism we must ven- 
ture to dissent from his contention that the 
nomenclature of the book is foolish and a reflec- 
tion upon the methods of the publishers (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co.) in that it smacks of a tendency 
to vellow practices. 

Why should the sadly overworked and often 
meaningless “some” be used in this connection? 
Mrs. Rogers does not imply that “all” American 
marriages fail, nor would the interpolating of 
“some change the sense. If “some” American 
marriages fail they are American marriages just 
the same and they fail; ergo, American marriages 
fail. It is a plain statement of fact. Does it 
strengthen the statement “I am feeling better,” 
to say “T am feeling ‘some’ better?” or “ ome’ 
day T shall do thus and so,” when the meaning is 
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that one day, a vague day in the future, the prom- 
ised action will be taken. We think not. Which 
fs the better} clearer scntence: “There 1s ‘some 
sense itl what you have done,” er “There is sense 
in what you have done.” The use of “some an 
a sentence that is intended to he approving 
amounts to a slur, when the opposite meaning Js 
sought to be conveyed. Such instances could be 
multiplied, ad nauseam. 

lf there is a failure in a certain percentage o1 
America. matriages—and who can deny it?— 
then Mrs. Rogers is justified in the use of her 
title. lverybody knows that not all American 
marriages are failures, hence the insertion of 
“some” wotld be a superfluity, in fact, a gta- 
tuitous explanatory interpolation, reflecting on 
the acumen of the reader. Dr. Burton should 
readjust his mental focus. He is so delightful 
and just a critic, ordinarily, that we dislike to see 
him enter the lists as special pleader for what 1s, 
at best, a sterile, unmeaning and often superfu- 
ous word. 
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GLIMPSE OF THE WEEKLY MAGAZINES 

HOLLY aside from the purely trade or 
W class publications, and the daily and weekly 
newspapers that come to The Graphjc exchange 
table, there are upward of thirty journals of 
critical comment, or having literary pretensions, 
in addition to their social features, that are valued 
and regular guests at our Saturday afternoon re- 
ceptions. With the pressing demands for “COD. 
temporarly abated, the weekly task of letter-writ- 
ing completed, and a holy calm pervading the sanc- 
tum, a dip is taken into the two dozen or so pub- 
lications specially set aside for editorial perusal. 
Naturally, the Argonaut, for years a weekly vist- 
tant in and out of The Graphic, is first consid- 
ered, its sprightly editorials digested in part, 
and its various entertaining features approvingly 
regarded. We do not always agree with its 
editor's point of view on current affairs, but its 
good English, its pungent book reviews, its im- 
telligent comments and pleasing typographical 
appearance are ever a source of satisfaction in the 
contemplation. 

San Francisco is prolific in five other ably edited 
weeklies, each with an individual flavor that 
stamps it as of enduring stability. The News 
Letter is a survival of the old California Adver- 
tiser, and proudly displays “Established July 20, 
1856” on its orange-tinted cover. It has been 
strongly pro-Calhoun in the recent graft prose- 
cution cases and bitterly anti-Heney. Like the 
Argonaut, its subscription 1s four dollars a year, 
and its specialty is automobile news, having, ap- 
parently, a first lien on the trade advertising that 
goes with it. Town Talk and the Wasp are close 
competitors for business. The former’s special 
feature is legal advertising. Both are Calhoun 
adherents and Tleney lJampoonists. Each is 
handsomely presented typographically. 

Mr. James! H. Barry’s Star is¥a vigorous ex- 
ponent of Henry George’s single-tax doctrines, 
and is, in addition, a sturdy defender of the rights 
of the people and opposed to the granting of spe- 
cial privileges to the wealthy corporations. Ear- 
nest in its advocacy of genuine tariff revision, it is 
equally inimical to the proposed ship subsidy 
grab, and does not hesitate to score President 
Taft for his spineless administration. The Star is 
a growing power in the northern metropolis, and 
should have a long and notable career ahead. 
In such outspoken, independent weeklies lies the 
hope of the country. Mr. Barry is fortunate in 
having associated with him so powerful and sar- 
castic a writereacm br. Wr Geleeetestogm nt is 
hoped the Star will change its format and take on 
a magazine shape before long. 


We have watched with considerable interest the 
course of the California Weekly, of which Mr. 
A. J. Pulsbury is the editor and manager. Mr. 
Pillsbury is a vigorous writer, with the courage 
to express his convictions. His publication has 
sought to be a second Collier’s on the coast, but 
the absence of illustrations and a rather limited 
outiook have milittated against the fruition of this 
hope. Jt is disappointing to find Mr. Pillsbury 
advocating the vicious and wholly indefensible 
ship subsidy plan to restore our merchant marine. 
Such an attittide is diametricaly opposed to its 
fundamental principles, and places the paper at 
loggerheads with itself. Ship subsidies mean a 
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double burden of taxation to the people, another 
tax on the wage-earner to benefit.a special class. 
Moreover, the system would profit nobody but 
the shipowner. The carrying rates would be as high 
as e¥ete« Phe Caliornia Weeklyentust not be sui 
prised if it loses sround ky the continued per- 
sistence in stich a course. We regret to note the 
limited advertising patronage, but the upbuilding 
of such a publication is necessary slow. 

Hugh Hume, once of San Francisco, now edits 
“1 journal of progress” farther north, in Port- 
land, the Spectator. It has a trenchant editorial 
page and a whimsical outiook on general affairs 
much as might be expected of so experienced an 
editor. Seattle has a bright weekly in the Week 
End, edited by Mrs. J. C. Haines, with Miss Grace 
D. Orth as business manager. Naturally, it es- 
pouses the cause of woman suffrage, although in 
1 sedate and dignified way. Social, literary, mu- 
sical and dramatic topics are entertaimmgly dis- 
cussed in its columns. From still farther north 
comes the Winnipeg Town Topics, a bright semi- 
Wustrated weekly of socia! and artistic tenden- 
cies, with a good perspective on the modern 
drama. 

Jumping to the northwest, the Bellman of Min- 
neapolis is a high-class weekly of great merit, 
which is permeated with a distinct literary flavor. 
Bar a tendency to undue lengths in the discus- 
sion of a subject, which inclines to prosiness at 
times, the Bellman ranks next to the Argonaut 
in the presentation of well-digested material of a 
good grade. Its foreign correspondence, able 
hook reviews, feature articles, decorative designs 
and beautiful half-tones combine to render it a 
superior publication. Typographically, it is a 
thing of joy, printed, as it is, on a buff-tinted 
paper of heavy caliber, and with a uniqne cover 
design in colors. 

From Minneapolis to Madison, Wis., 1s an easy 
step. Here La Follette’s breezy and independent 
weekly magazine, after a year of vigorous en- 
deavor, is well established, fighting earnestly, 
like its distinguished founder, for the dissemi- 
nation of the truth and the downfall of political 
tyrants. Of like nature is Louis F. Post’s na- 
tional journal, The Public, published in Chicago, 
which, however, gives a weekly digest of history 
in the making. Mr. Post is a devoted believer 
in Henry George’s theories, is a Socialist in the 
best sense of the term, and is a courageous and 
forceful writer. His list of contributing editors 
includes many of the brightest minds in the so- 
cialistic world of writers. — 

While the Chicago Interior is an organ of the 
Presybterian church, it is much more than a re- 
ligious class publication. Its literary department 
for years has been an enjoyable feature, and its 
stories and illustrated descriptive articles add 
greatly.to the general interest in its pages. The 
paper is owned by the wealthy McCormick fam- 
ily, is carefully edited and most acceptably 
printed. Another high-class Chicago publication 
is Francis Ff. Browne’s semi-monthly Dial, devot- 
ed exclusively to literary criticism and discus- 
sion, and to the spread of hterary information. 
lts book reviews are expertly presented, and, 
although its chief source of income is derived 
from publishers’ announcements, no one ever 
found that its editorial consideration of a new 
book was influenced by sordid motives. There 
ought to be the making of a fine weekly literary 
magazine in the Dial if it ever decides to enlarge 
ifs scope. 

To Collier’s and Harper’s, it is not necessary 
to make more than a brief reference, since, a 





| weeklies enjoying a national fame, they are s0 


well known to the reading public. The Nation. 
also of New York, is less familiar to the masses, 
although well known to literary workers every- 
where. Like the Dial, it is a journal of higher 
literary criticism, but occupying a broader field 
lts editorials are models of crisp, incisive writing. 
iis viewpoint is sane and sound, and as a weekly 
visitur it keeps abreast of current topics. What 
the London Spectator is to British literary cir- 
cles, the New York Nation is to this country. 
Kqually high class, although in no sense similat 
to the Nation, is the Outlook, edited by Dm 
Lyman Abbott. Its editorials, and digest of curt- 
rent news and special feature articles make it a 
most welcome weekly visitor. 

Turning to St. Louis, William Marion Reedy’s 
saucy and piquant Mirror is treasured as one of 
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the most enjoyable of weekly visitors. 


Ir. Reedy 


is a brilliant writer, a keen observer, a hater of. 


shams and a lover of art in any form. His pun- 
gent and prolific pen gives zest and charm to the 
contents of the Mirror, whose pages are never 
dull, never banal. 

Working back toward the coast, Clement Chase's 
léxcelsior, at Omaha, is the first to consider. Mr. 
Chase is a newspaper man of Jong experience 
and marked ability, whose Excelsior has grown 
up with Omaha, and is as much a part of the city 
as Mr. Rosewater’s Bee. It is an institution. 
Just beyond, at Lincoln, ts published the Com- 
moner, by William Jennings Bryan, whose marked 
strecess if] making a weekly paper. for the peo- 
ple probably inspired Senator La Follette to 
found his journal of personal expression at the 
Wisconsin capital. Still farther west is Good- 
wills Weekly, at Salt Lake, a well-edited, well- 
printed weekly journal of critical comment and 
literary and social features. Crossing the high 
ranges and traversing the desert. we return again 
to California with a word of high praise for Mrs. 
Catherine Tingley’s weekly magazine Century 
Path, devoted to the promulgation of theosophy 
and the study of ancient and modern ethics, phi- 
losophy, sevence and art. It is a heautifully 
printed, admurably edited publication. 


» Modesty forbids reference to The Graphic—it 
must speak for itself, but in the Pacific Outlook 
and the Rounder, Los Angeles has two other 
weeklies each catering to a special line of in- 
ferests. ‘he Outlook is the organ of the Mu- 
nicipal League, and its contents are largely de- 
voted to the advancement of civic affairs. In 
Mr. Charles D. Willard, the, erudite chief edli- 
(@rial writer, certainly no better authority on 
municipal matters can be found on the coast, 
and the Outlook is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing so clear-thinking and forceful a publicist as- 
sociated with it. The Rounder is a comparative 
newcomer in the feld, and its metier is found in 
the publication of the gossip of the local rialto. 
It seems to have heen well received and is ap- 
parently in a Aourishing condition. 


Of course, there are other weeklies. many of 
them, in the country, well-edited and well-sup- 
ported. The ones here briefly considered are of 
those that are regular visitors to The Graphic 
exchange table and by the editor constantly and 
faithfully read. in a way these weeklies are a 
luxury, yet not of a prohibitive nature. They 
supplement the work of the more materialistic dat- 
hes, and bring to each constituency another view- 
pot, a less feverish outlook on life, Jet us hope, 
a higher ethical standard, a taste of better things 
that helps the reader to remember there is more 
in this life to be considered than murders, sut- 
cides, the divorce court and grafting politicians. 
With a sturdy independence and an honest regard 
for the right, the weekly magazine of critical 
comment bound to increase its chentele and 
add to its influence for good as the education of 
the masses progresses. 
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PUBLIC GAMBLING IS APPROVED 

HAT a curious anomaly that in an election 

which went so overwhelmingly for good guv- 
ernment a heavy majority vote should have been 
registered against the anti-gambling ordinance, 
which sought to prohibit dice-shaking at the cigar 
stands throughout the city. By a vote of 12,531 
for, to 16,706 against, the people have declared in 
favor of the continuance of public gambling in 
this particular. Why they should balk at betting 
on a horse race while approving this form of 


Is 





hazard, is an exemplification of one of those 
quirks in the public conscience that so puzzled 
the elder Dundreary—“one of those d-——d things 


that no fellah can find out.” 


We hold that the publicly approved dice-shak- 
ing habit is inherently bad. It is a training schoo! 
tor the young, virtually a course in gambling, 
fostering, as it inevitably does, a taste for betting 
of all kinds, and leading to extravagances of liv- 
ing. The ordinance never should have gone to 
referendum. ‘The average young man doesn’t 
know what is good for him in this regard. He 
resents discipline at 21, more than he did at 16, 
and with his newly-acquired suffrage right dis- 
tending his chest, he proceeds tuo exercise his 
glorious prerogative of declaring for personal lib- 
erty, We doubt not that a similar favorable ver- 
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dict would have been rendered for the licensing 
of books on horse racing, and by the same irre- 
sponsible, heedless vote, if the question had been 
left to such a decision. Councilmanic paternalism 
should have intervened and acted as a guardian of 
the youth of the city in this matter. 

Other moot points settled by means of the 
referendum last Tuesday are the South Park fran- 
chise, which is denied; the telephone ordinance. 
also negatived; the public utilities ordinance, ap- 
proved; the sale of city hall property, indorsed; 
and the sale of the city jail holding, also ap- 


proved. These questions reveal intelligent dis- 
crimination in the main. The demand for l- 
censed dice-shaking, however, proves that the 


majority of mankind is not averse to gambling. 
It is a speculative, hazard-taking age. 





GRAPHITES 

Alackaday! Following Walter Wellman’s dia- 
tribe on Dr. Cook, comes a fearful story to the 
effect that a broker and a sea captain have testi- 
fed that they were employed by Cook to fabricate 
astronomical and other observations for sub- 
mission to the University of Copenhagen. Wow! 
This is an ice-cap, with a vengeance. Moreover, 
the doctor is reported missing, but whether he is 
inn retirement in a sanatorium, as rumored, or has 
put the Atlantic between him and the American 
public-is not apparent. It is only fair to state 
that an explanation is offered that the astronom- 
ical workings made by Captain Loose—signifcant 
name, that—-were not used by Cook in his report, 
but were merely requested by him to serve to 
verify his own observations. We await with 
resignation the verdict from Copenhagen, where 
the polar explorer’s “proofs” now lie. 


Not content with flaying San Francisco's elite, 
Gertrude Atherton has turned her critical eye on 
Chicago, with .mateficent results. She calls the 
Garden City an “awful place,” the “pretentious, 
ugly, vulgar houses of the rich” particularly of- 
fending her aesthetic tastes. Jt must be said for 
Miss Atherton that she is not alone in her view- 
point. soe cultureda critie as’Mrs. John B. Shes- 
wood of Chicago, in an address before the Gar- 
held Park Woman's Club of that city, recently, is 
found saying of Chicago architecture that no part 
of it is artistic. The postoffice is “misshapen and 
ugly”’—she is right--the new city and county 
buildings are condemned, also many other 
“notable symbols” of the new Chicago. The only 
hope for the city, she avers, lies in tearing it 
down and reconstructing it. Chicago is restive 
under the combined scolding of Mrs. Sherwood 
and Miss Atherton and newspaper resentment 
has developed. Comparisons may be odious, but 
these two women critics should have seen Chi- 
cago prior to the great fire of 1871. The present 
metropolis is a paradise of architectural art bv 
contrast. ; 


That grand old man, D. K. Pearsons of Chi- 
cago, whose philanthropy has taken form jn 
countless gifts to small and struggling colleges 
throughout the country, in enclosing a check for 
fifty thousand dollars contributed to the endow- 
ment fund of Montpelier Seminary at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., recently wrote a letter accompanying, 
telling that he left Vermont in 1840 and feels he 
has been privileged to contribute to the better- 
ment of the dear old state. He also adds this apos- 
trophe: “I*ifty thousand dollars, farewell! You 
have been in my keeping for many years and you 
have been a faithful servant. Your earnings have 
helped to educate many young men and women 
who have helped to make the world better. You 
came to me from the grand old white pine forests 
of Michigan, and now you are going into the 
hands of other stewards in the state of Vermont. 
In Montpelier you will go into the keeping of 
good business men, and you will be safe: as T ex- 
pect that every dollar of this perpetual endow- 
ment fund will be kept intact and actively doing 
good for five hundred years. God's blessing 20 
with you. Do your duty, and give the poor boys 
and girls of Vermont a fair chance.” 


President Vaft has a difficult role to play at 
Washington this winter, trying to harmonize the 
various contending factors of the Republican 
party with the blatant Cannon denouncing the in- 
surgents and the latter replying with withering 
scorn to his fulminations. With Representative 
lowler sawing the air and Murdock of Kansas de- 
hantly tossing his gauntlet. harmony is out of 
the question. We are not greatly impressed with 
ws ait's ability as a strategist. His perennial smile 
may prove efheacious at times, but it will not suf- 


hee 11 emergencies, and there may be several of 
such before congress adjourns. 
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BROWSINGS IN AN OLD BOOK SHOP 
HIS has been so strenuous a week for the 
T Browser, as the enlarged current number: of 
The Graphic bears mute witness, that literary 
dalliance in the Old Book Shop was necessarily 
limited to a brief fitting. But the time passed, 
though short, was yet prolife of results, in that 
! uncovered an early edition of Isaak Walton's 
“Complete Angler,” that delightful discourse on 
Ash and fishine which the quaint old lover of the 
art confesses that he wrote, not to please him- 
self, but at the solicitation of others, hence he 
desires and hopes that if he receives not the 
conimendation or credit of his readers, he may 
at least receive their pardon. Ile also wishes 
them to note that in writing “this pleasant curi- 
osity” he has made himself a “recreation of a 
recreation,” and that it night prove so to them, 
“and Not read dul! anc tediously, | have im sev- 
eral places mixed, n -t any scurrility, but some in- 
nocent, harmless mirth,’ of which, if the reader 
chance to be a “severe, sour-complexioned man, 
then I here disallow thee to be a competent judge; 
for divines say, there are offences given, and of- 
fences not given, but taken.” 
* x x 
I have several different editions of Isaak Wal- 
ton's enduring masterpiece, but all of a modern 
inmake. This little valume, &shed out, so to speak, 
this week, ts dated London, 1836; it is embellished 
with numerous wood cuts of a piscatorial nature, 
and contains, to my delight, a reproduction in 
facsimile of a page of music by H. Lawes, en- 
titled “The Angler's Joy.” It is hard to realize 
that “The Complete Angler” was writted so long 
ago as 1653, and the last publication in the au- 
thor’s lifetime was dated 16760. Isaac or Isaak 
Walton, as he used to write it, was born in 1593. 
He kept a linen draper’s shop in London, but his 
trade was that of a sempster or muilliner. He 
was happily married, and in 1643 retired from 
trade and from London, to live upon a_ small 
estate near Stafford. His favorite recreation was 
angling, in which he ts said to have been the 
greatest proficient of lis time. Indeed, so marked 
was his skill and experience in the art that every 
writer on the subject since his time has been glad 
to avail himself of Walton's rules and practice. 
Hence, with great propriety, he has been called 
“the common father of all anglers.” 
* * * 


His favorite resort was the river Lea, which, 
rising in Hertfordshire, falls into the Thames, a 
little below Blackwall. Jt is a curious fact that 
the precepts of angling, that is to say, the rules 
and directions for taking fish with a_ho@k aig 
line, until] Walton's time, had not been reduced to 
writing, except 1n a most limited manner-——in 150 
years only four treatises having appeared—hbut, like 
the sagas of the north, were propagated from age 
to age, chiefly by tradition. I wish T owned a 
copy of that first edition of 1653, with its sub- 
title of “or Contemplative Man's Recreation,” is- 
sued in small duodectmo, and adorned with ex- 
quisite steel plates of many of the fish mentioned. 

a ee 


What constitutes the main charm of this pas- 
toral is the elegant simplicity of the style, the 
ease and unaffected humor of the dialogue, the 
lovely scenary it delineates, the enchanting poetry 


which it contains and the fine morality it so 
sweetly inculcates. Walton was not a great 
scholar—his business training precluded that. 


Yet his attainments in literature were for beyond 
what could be expected from a man bred to trade. 
He appears, however, to have heen well ac- 
quainted with history, ecclesiastical, civil and nat- 
tiral; to have acquired a correct judgment in 
poetry, and to have formed a style so natural, 
intelligent and elegant as to have had many ad- 
mirers and few successful imitators. [n his life- 
time five editions of the “Complete Angler” ap- 
peared in an interval of twenty-three years, with 
new data added by the author to each successive 
edition, so that the last, in 1676, contained eight 
more chapters than were in the initial volume 
Ol #052. 
* ok OK 

It was not until 1676, when Walton was in his 
eighty-third year, that Charles Cotton wrote a 
second part for the work, which received the ap- 
probation of his aged preceptor. It is regarded 
as a judicious supplement to Walton's efforts, 
since, although he was an expert angler, he knew 
little of fly-fishing. Cotton lived in a locality 
where that form of fishing was almost the only 
practice. Besides his “Complete Angler,’ Isaak 
Walton wrote a series of lives of the Bishop of 
Lincoln, of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wooten, Rich- 
ard Hooker and George Herbert, also no lit- 
tle excellent poetry. At ninety he published the 
pastoral history of “Thealma and Clearchus” in 
smooth and easy verse. He died December 15, 
1683, 226 years ago this month. Ss[ee. 
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REFLECTIONS ON CARRYING A GUN 








sudden death by violence again are becom- 

ing uncomfortably common in the Golden 
State. That so many murderers are never brought 
io book or else escape punishment through the 
loopholes of the law probably encourages the in- 
dustry. But prevention would be better than 
punishment. And the surest prevention might be 
found in putting the gun out of commission. If 
statistics could be demonstrated of the number of 
revolvers sold every day in San I[ranciseo, the 
result would be astounding. And although it is 
a misdeemanor to carry a concealed weapon, | 
imagine the law is more honored in the breach 
than tn the observance. At all events, there are 
wn extraordimary number of men who always “go 
heeled.” The practice is not conducive to civili- 
zation, mor is it a mice advertisement for Califor- 
nia of the twentieth century. Unhappily, it is 
still a confirmed legend in Europe that it is not 
discreet to walk in San Francisco or even in Los 
Angeles without a six-shooter strapped to the 
Walst,. 


URE aa murder and the peril of 
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Under the present system it is the simplest 
thing in the world to get a permit “to carry a 
gun.” The permit is granted on any pretext, from 
the petitioner representing himself as an officer 
of the Humane Socitety—a delightful irony—to 
pretending that he has to go home late at night. 
In the latter circumstance, providing against an 
encounter with a footpad, the carrying of arms 
is more dangerous than defensive. The prudent 
person, when “held up,’ will respond with alac- 
rity, and if he has a gun in his hip pocket, it will 
only prove an addition to the highwayman’s 
spoils. If the “held up” is imprudent enough to 
try to use his gun, the odds are considerable he 
will lose his life as well as his “wad.” What on 
earth members or officers of the Humane So- 
ciety need with deadly weapons I have never 
heen able to discover. Of course, it is only a 
subterfuge. 





* ok x 


Why then is the “carying of guns” so preva- 
lent? Many Californians have carried a gun 
since they first wore breeches, and would feel 
undressed without it. Tt is as much a part of 
their dress as is an [Englishman's pipe or stick. 
They are quite unconscious of it, and many of 
them probably never would think of using it even 
if Opportunity tempted. Many other men, other- 
wise good citizens and not vain persons, carry a 
gun because they imagine it adds to their im- 
portance as well as to their weight. They are 
prone to display it on small provocation, convey- 
ing the impression to beholders of a mysterious 
danger which constantly confronts them. With 
both these classes of gun-carriers it may be an 
innocent habit or a silly vanity, but it is none the 
less a vicious example. Obviously, the more 
guns that are carried the more will “go off,” the 
more accidents there will be and the more mur- 
ders will be done. The wise prevention would be 
for the state to impose the most rigid restrictions 
on the sale of firearms, by making it a misde- 
meanor to sell a revolver to anyone not already 
provided with a permit, or even by exacting a 
license fee from every owner of a revolver. 


xk x x 


yen in peaceful Santa Barbara, the other day, 
the chief of police told me there was a gun famine 
in the hardware stores and sporting goods estab- 
lishments. For several moons there has been a 
bloody dispute in Chinese circles from San Fran- 
cisco to the City of Peace. And the row started, 
I believe, in Santa Barbara. But there has been 
no bloodshed there, for all the Chinese are Yees. 
And_as they now are all armed, no envoy of the 
On Yicks is likely to take a chance. It has not 
been easy to keep tab of the slaughter in San 
Francisca, but to date the score is five to two in 
favor of the Yicks, with two accidental victims 
“on the side.” Nobody seems to mind much if 
the Chinese take to shooting each other, so long 
as it is done in their own quarter, when there are 
no tourists around. There was, however, a show 
of indignation when a Yick go far forgot himself 
as to kill a Yee outside the limits—on a street 
Irequented by whites. But the chief cause of 
indignation was on account of the danger from 
a stray bullet to a passing American. The Chi- 
nese, however, have no monopoly of shooting on 
the streets of San Francisco. At present there is 
a captain of police charged with killing a young 
man who had been rash enough to offer him as- 
sistance while lying hopelessly drunk in the gut- 
ter. Apparently, it is to be as difficult to convict 
a policeman of murder as a Chinese. Jn the pre- 
liminary hearing, Captain Conboy produced a 
number of most extraordinary witnesses and de- 
veloped such a colossal “pull” that he was ad- 
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mitted to bail! Last Saturday evening a crazy 
man, after holding up two drug stores, walked 
into a Hamman bath and killed the night clerk. 

x ok * 

Do not these two single examples—and any 
reader of the daily press knows that they nught 
be multiplhed indefinitely—sufficiently demon- 
strate that drastic measures are necessary to pre- 
vent the use and abuse of firearms? In a recent 
infamously notorious case it was shown that a 
rustic maiden—the latest “heroine” of “the un- 
written law’—was wont to strap a revolver to her 
garter. ‘The fact that Alma Bell was known to 
pursue her amours with a gun in her stocking did 
not seein to excite unusual comment in Placer 
county. And yet, surely it 1s not a pleasant com- 
mentary upon a civilized country. The reflection 
is not relieved when Joaquin Miller, the laureate 
of the woolly west, urges native daughters to fol- 
low the example of St. Alma. 

* * 7K 

“Gun-play.’ whén, you conve to think of tt, 1s 
an illuminating phrase. If tnfers a dalliance with 
deadly weapons that is not considered seriously. 
But so long as men and even women are in the 
habit of carrying guns and it provokes no adverse 
comment, murder and manslaughter will continue 
to be common occurrences in California. I[f pub- 
lic opinion does not prevent the habit, it is time 
for the legislature to devise prolubitive means. 
And it would seem quite simple to make the sale 
of revolvers at least as difthcult as the sale of 
deadly poisons. re Ho. 

San Francisco, December 7. 





GOSSIP OF OLD DRURY LANE TAVERN 


with Americans who love to idle an hour in 

the old Drury Tavern next door, the resort 
for more than a century of the giants of the Lon- 
don stage. [flere every actor of note in the old 
days met—Kean and Macready, Liston and Toole, 
and many more; while jn literature the portly 
body of Dr. Maginn might frequently be seen 
squeezing through the thin, narrow doorway lead- 
ing into the parlor. One of Dr. Maginn’s favorite 
stories, as he sat in the biggest chair in the parlor 
of Old Drury Tavern, was how he frightened Mr. 
Blackwood, the proprietor of the magazine bear- 
ing that name, when he introduced himself to that 
gentleman. The doctor had contributed several 
papers to the magazine, but Mr. Blackwood had 
never seen the writer. At that time Blackwood’s 
was famed for its scurrillity, sparing no man; so 
it may be easily imagined what Mr. Blackwood's 
thoughts were one morning when a big, six-foot 
Irishman, with a mighty blackthorn stick in his 
hand, stepped inside the publisher's room with 
the inquiry, “Shure, and is the editor within?” 
That was how Maginn used to tell the tale of his 
meeting with Blackwod, and how scared the lat- 
ter looked, until the other introduced himself 
by name; and then, what a lot of Scotch and Irish 
disappeared. 


0 DRURY THEATER is a favorite spot 


x * x 
Tt was here that Father Prout introduced 
Thackeray to the clever Irishman. Thackeray 


was a young Duck in those days, and he thought, 
as he wished to make a name, he could not do 
better than start that expensive toy, a magazine. 
He wanted an editor, so Father Prout recom- 
mended Billy Maginn. As Prout used to tell in 
the parlor of the Old Drury Tavern, when all was 
settled, “It wasn't so easy to get hold of Master 
Maginn in those times. However, I did get hold 
of him, and put Thackeray's proposition to him.” 
“The deck must be cleared for action,” he said. 
and before Maginn could go into the matter, he 
must have $2,500 for deck clearing. “This was a 
startling beginning,” Father Prout would add, 
‘but Maginn was not to be had on any other 
terms. As he was the only available man at the 
time, Thackeray was obliged to come to Maginn’s 
terms, who got his five hundred pounds, and I 
brought them together here.’ Yes, the young 
man of fashion, and the man in the position, first 
met in the Old Drury parlor, corner of Vinegar 
yard, Byrdges street, now Catherine strect. . 
* Ok Ok 


_ Whoever has seen Maclise's cartoon of writers 
in Fraser’s Magazine, about the time referred to 
(1835), will see Maginn addressing the brilliant 
company from the chair—Thackeray is four re- 
moved from the president, betwen Perciva} 
Bankes and Churchill. A young man with lots of 
hair, the deep stock of the time, and a glass in 
one eye is Thackeray, facing his old friend Frank 
Mahony (Father Prout), Allan Cunningham is 
there, and several more celebrities. The meeting 
at the Old Drury Tavern described was, of 
course, of earlier date than this cartoon by Mac- 
lise, for therein Thackeray is an old-established 
contributor to Fraser, sitting at the board with 
Thomas Carlyle and Coleridge. When Thackeray 
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and Maginn next met in the old parlor of this 
tavern, they had quarreled over the non-success 
of the magazine. Maginn was in a towering pas- 
sion and volunteered an eastern tale, about two 
pashas, close friends, and how they divided their 
property in a manner which gave all of it to one 
of them. 
*K * ve 

Much has happened since Drury Lane Theater 
was rebult in 1794, when Mr. Whitbread contend- 
ed that the actor was like a portrait in a picture, 
and accordingly placed the green curtain in a 
gilded frame, remote from the footlights, alleging 
that no performer should mar the illusion by 
stepping out of the frame. The rebuilding of the 
theater brought the old tavern to the front, and 
from its proximity to the theater it became a fa- 
vorite rendezvous of the players who performed 
on its boards. It would be impossible here to 
give one-hundredth part of the eventful scenes 
which have taken place in this tavern’s interior. 
In reference to the ukase issued by Mr. Whit- 
bread: it was in the parlor of this house Dowton 
raised the standard of rebellion. “Don't tell me,” 
he ejaculated, “of frames and pictures. If | 
can't be heard by the audience in the frame, I'll 
walk out of it!” The proscenium was, after that, 
newly modelled, and the actors thereby brought 
nearer to the audience. At that time the tavern 
did not bear quite the same name as it does now; 
in fact, it has changed its name more than once, 
and in the memory of most of the present gener- 
ation it was known as the Opera Tavern, and the 
Old Opera Tavern, as well as the one it now bears. 


* Ee iE 


In 1843, for instance, when Young Dutch Sam 
was landlord, it sailed under the same flag as it 
sails at present, the Old Drury Tavern; but when 
Messrs. Emery and Musfitt became the lessees, 
they changed the sign to the Old Opera Tavern. 
Their successor, Thomas Harrison, thinking per- 
haps, that antiquity had little to do with his busi- 
ness, dropped the “Old” out, and so it was known 
for a long time simply as the Opera Tavern 
Later, years later, the old sign was resumed, the 
one it had at first and has now, and which, doubt- 
less, it will retain to the end of time, namely, 
that of the Old Drury Tavern. Beyond the con- 
version of the parlor into a large bar, with many 
entrances and exits, very little alteration in the 
house has taken place since it was built, years 
and years ago. ‘The ceilings are not low, but 
the massive beams which cross them speak of old 
age, while the house itself has from the outside 
a kind of dumped-up appearance, which age 
lends to individuals as well as to buildings. In- 
side, however, there is everything to please the 
eye and to stimulate the appetite or thirst of the 
many customers who patronize the house. In 
the furnishings the new mingles so happily with 
the old that a person feels, while enjoying all the 
luxuries of the present time, that he is still within 
measurable distance of the past, when the tavern 
was the rendezvous of not only players, but of 
authors. 

x OK Ok 

Doubtless many readers of The Graphic have 
heard vague allusions to the “whistling oyster’ 
without knowing precisely what was meant. One 
day in 1840, when the landlord of Old Drury 
Tavern, Samuel Evans, better known as Young 
Dutch Sam, the famous pugilist, was attending 
the bar, in steps his neighbor, George Pearkes, 
proprietor of the Vinegar Yard Oyster Shop, near 
by, to wet his whistle. “I say, Sam,” says Pearkes, 
“T’ve got a rum thing at my shop. Bless me, if | 
ain't got a whistling oyster!” 

Sam guffawed derisively. “It’s right, Sam,” re- 
torted his customer, just a bit chagrined, “and if 
you don’t believe me, come into my shop and 
hear him; he is whistling, | don’t know whether 
it’s “God Save the Queen’ or ‘Nix, My Dolly, Pals 
Fake Away,’ for I’m no judge of music; but for 
all that, he whistles, and whistles beautifully, 
too.” 


Sam went, and was converted, for there was no 
doubt that the oyster did whistle. At that time. 
as now, the oyster shop in Vinegar yard was 
famous for its natives, which Mr. DPearkes in- 
dulged in every luxury he thought they could 
require. Iie had them in tubs, in which they rested 
in layers, with lots of oatmeal, as well as salt 
water, placidly to fatten on while awaiting the in- 
evitable advent of the remorseless knife. On this 
special day he could hardly believe his ears, when 
he heard issuing from one of the tubs a whistling, 
not a tune from “Don Giovanni,” perhaps, but a 
tune certainly. There was no doubt about the 
matter, and as it was not difficult to detect the 
phenomenal bivalve, he was in a few minutes 
picked out from among his fellows, and put by 
himself in a spacious tub, with a bountiful supply 
of brine and oatmeal. The news spread from 
Young Dutch Sam's house all over London, and 
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for many days the fortunate Mr. Pearkes found 
his place of business besieged by curious crowds. 

How it whistled has never been known, but that 
it did whistle is beyond doubt. As for the jokes 
and sayings which the creature gave rise to in its 
brief span of life, they would fairly fill a large 
folio; and readers of the London Punch, in its 
early volumes, were treated to the famous picture 
of the “Whistling Oyster,” drawn, it is almost 
needless to add, from a purely imaginative point 
of view. The cartoon has been reproduced in 
large size upon the lamp which now marks the 
door of the establishment in Vinegar yard. “The 
oyster crossed in love” was a song of Joe Grim- 
aldi's, years before Thackeray, in the parlor of 
the Old Drury Tavern, related that once he was 
actually in the shop when an American came in 
to see the phenomenon, but, after hearing the 
talented mollusk go through its usual perform- 
ance, strolled out contemptuously, declaring it 
was nothing to an oyster he knew of in Massa- 
chusetts, which whistled “Yankee Doodle” right 
through, and followed his master about the house 
line a dog. Mr. Pearkes lived many years after 


tipon that oyster. 
EDWIN A. COOKE. 


London, November 26. 





ECHOES OF THE RECENT CAMPAIGN 


In the composition of the new city council, 
Judge John D. Works probably will succeed 
President Niles Pease, with W. J. Washburne at 
the head of the finance committee and with Miles 
Gregory chairman of the building committee. It 
will be the first time in years that the head of 
the finance committee has not been a resident of 
the Fifth ward. Mr. Washburne is a near neigh- 
bor of Senator Frank P. Flint over in East Los 
Angeles, which section was, prior to recent ward 
obliteration in the choosing of councilmen. the 
First ward of the city. Mr. Washburne is the 
first bank official who has been a councilman in 
twenty years. Vice-president Charles H. Toll 
of the Security Savings had had no banking ex- 
perience when he was a member of the council 
from the Fifth ward a dozen years or so ago, al- 
though at that time he served as chairman of the 
council finance committee, 


Mayor Alexander remarked, in reply sto a. Te- 
quest for an estimate of the situation the moruing 
of election, that he expected to win by about 
2,500 majority, which goes to prove that the old 
gentleman, as usual, is a pretty shrewd political 
guesser. With the municipal campaign at an end, 
honors fall to the Express and to the Herald for 
their successful and even brilliant work through- 
out. The conduct of the Times, on the other 
hand, was painfully stupid, to the point of dole 
ishness, just the reverse of its attitude in the 
Lindley campaign of three years ago. Political 
asininity hardly could have been more egregiously 
displayed. 


I‘ormer Police Commissioner Sam Shenck was 
among those who predicted the probable election 
of George Alexander as mayor. Three years ago 
schenck raised all the money he could in order 
to wager that Arthur C. Harper would defeat Lee 
C. Gates and Dr. Walter C. Lindley. I am told 
he cleared upward of $10,000 in real money by 
backing his judgment. This year probably not 
more than $25,000 all told was wagered upon 
fuesday’s result, and the professional gambling 
element, which cares nothing for sentiment in 
such matters, while shouting itself hoarse for 
suuth, fixed the betting odds early in the cam- 


paign at from 2 to I to 10 to 8 on George Alex- 
atider, 


With the municipal election ended and the re- 
sults known, one may be forgiven for recalling 
a tew ‘of the noticeable incidents of a campaign 
that, in more ways than one, was peculiar. The 
well-attended dinner given by the rump Repub- 
‘ican managers at Al Levy's, a few nights before 
election day, brought together a notable company, 
as It was intended that it should. And quite prop- 
erly that feast secured a lot of newspaper space 
the following nlorning, as its news importance 
justined, Among the banqueters were Col. Will- 
lam A. Garland, J. Harve McCarthy, and Stan- 
ley Wilson, all on the Times blacklist. yet the 
trio was quoted in a most enthusiastic nianner 
next morning by the paper which in the past has 
assiduously lampooned and derided these several] 
citizens, Now all—ineluding the general—having 
bunked in the same political bed. the taboo is 
removed—temporarily. Truly, the municipal 
campaign of I9g09 will go down in history as one 
OT™ Pile nd St astonishing experiences this com- 
mumty ever has known, not for its sensations, 
but for its oddities. 
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He May .be Ambassador to Mexico 


Who is the Los Angeles applicant for the 
Mexican ambassadorship? 1 have been asked 
several times, since the dispatch from Washing- 
ton appeared in the papers, telling of the fling 
I®can™an- 
swer the queries. The candidate is Charles Sum- 
ner Young of this city, who, prior to coming to 
California, twenty-two years ago, was state su- 
perintendent of public schools of Nevada for 
four years, for two years attorney and land agent 
for Nevada at the national capital, and formerly 
owner and editor of the Reno (Nev.) Daily Ga- 
zette. He was a delegate to the Blaine and 
Logan convention at Chicago in 1884, and was 
on the committee of notification; served as presi- 
dent of a national convetion of education in 
Washington in 1880, and was the Republican 
nominee for superintendent of common schools of 
San Francisco in 1894. He is an Ohioan by 
birth, going to Nevada in 1877, and coming to 
California ten years later. For the last decade, 
when not in the east on business and in Mexico, 
he has made his home in Bakerstield and in Los 
Angeles. 1 am told that Mr. Young's candidacy 
for the Mexican ambassadorship has been jn- 
dorsed in writing by sixteen United States sena- 
tors, three ex-United States senators, twelve gov- 
ernors, five ex-governors, seven presidents of 
universities, seven United States representatives, 
two justices of the supreme court, two secretaries 
of states, two bishops and numerous other of- 
heials and influential private citizens. 
Testimonial to Dr. Follansbee 

That was a most gracious and delightful tribute 
paid by the Los Angeles County Medical society 
to Dr, Elizabeth Follansbee last Friday evening 
when, at the regular monthly cathering, the first 
half of the meeting was devoted to a eulogy of 
this generous and unselfish member of the pro- 
fession. Coming to Los Angeles thirty years ago, 
Dr. Follansbee has been for twenty-five years of 
the medical faculty of the University of Southern 
California (now affiliated with the state university 
at Berkeley), as instructor in diseases of children. 
In all this time she has given of her time and 
money, unreservedly, practicing in the best fami- 
lies of the city and in the poorest, and benefitting 
the latter by what she acquired from the former. 
Her noble traits were feelingly referred to by 
Dr. Stanley Black, Dr. Walter Lindley and by 
Dr. William A. Edwards at the Friday evening 
meeting, and at the close of his remarks, Dr. Ed-_ 
wards, in behalf of the Los Angeles County Med- 
ical Society, as a testimonial of the high regard 
1n which her professional associates hold her, pre- 
sented Dr. Follansbee with a purse of one thou- 
sand dollars. It was an occasion to remember. 
and I rejoice at the opportunity to disclose this 
worthy action on the part of the Medical Society 
to one who has done so much good ,in so unos- 
tentatious a manner as has Dr. Elizabeth Fol- 
lansbee. 





Purveyors to the Czarinas 


I was interested in learning from the pictur: 
esque Antonio Apache that the fame of the In- 
dian Crafts Exhibit, of which Henry E. Hunting- 
ton is president and Antonio its manager, had ex- 
tended into the domain of the Czar of Russia as 
well as into other parts of Europe. Not long ago 
a “Gentilhomme de la Chambre de S.M. TEm- 
pereur de Russie,” which, translated, means a 
gentleman of the court of the Russian Czar, came 
to the coast and, unknown to the general public, 
enjoyed a short stay in Los Angeles with his 
party. Among other places of interest he visited 
was the Indian Village, out near Eastlake Park. 
where he astonished the clerks by buying enough 
articles of Indian craft to stock a smal] store or 
start a reservation of his own. Tepee. pipes, blan- 
kets, war clubs. head dress, costumes, bead work 
and various and sundry other articles of Indian 
workmanship were included in his purchases, and 
it was not until just before he left that the Rus- 
stan nobleman revealed his identity and explained 
that he wanted the things to take back as gifts 
to the children of the Czar. Recently, Mr. 
Apache received a personal letter from the friend 
Of Nicholas, asking for a shipment of additional 
articles of Indian craft to his home in St. Peters- 
burg. Personally, ] am hoping that the Russian 
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envoy has carefully explained to the Czar and his 
court associates that while the aborigines are ad- 
dicted to the practical use of these implements, 
equipment and garb, their white successors resi- 
dent in Los Angeles, fancy they have improved on 
the Indian apparel. 
Johnny Mott Captures Northern City 

f hear that Past Exalted Ruler John G. Mott 
made a great hit in San Tranciseo Jast Sunday 
at the Princess Theater, when, as chief speaker at 
the annual memorial exercises of the San Fran- 
cisco Ttlks Lodge, No. 3, he delighted the Elks 
and their friends by his impressive and_pictur- 
esque oratory. J] have heard John make several! 
public addresses in the past and have greatly en- 
joyed his forceful delivery, pleasing diction and 
graphic tllustrations. In dwelling upon the basic 
principles of the Elks, their humanity, which is 
the Alpha and Omega of their gospel of fratern- 
ity, John was at his best, so those who were 
present unite in telling me. 
Joe Sartori to Address City Club 

If there is any one man who knows more about 
the new California bank law than Joe Sartori, | 
have not the pleasure of his acquaintance. The 
alert president of the Security Savings Bank js 
to speak on this topic at the weekly luncheon of 
the City Club today, at Hotel Westminster, and 1 
venture to say it will be an illuminating address, 
delivered in that nervous, convincing manner su 
characteristic of the able banker. 











Wooden Writer, Not Wedding 

I was measurably edified this week by a Idea 
story in the always entertaining Times concern- 
ing T*ritzi Scheff's first wedding anniversary 
which she and John Fox, Jr., her husband, will 
celebrate next Monday in San Francisco. Only 
the Times’ young man—the writer certainly was 
not a woman—persisted in referring to the af- 
fair as the “wooden” wedding anniversary. IJ have 
labored under the delusion that the “wooden" an- 
niversary was celebrated the fifth year of mar- 
riage, and the first one was called the “linen” 
wedding, as a gentle reminder, possibly, to 
triends of the young couple that petite articles of 
linen would be acceptable presents at about that 
period. However, I have not heard that Fritgi 
Scheff was in a receptive mood for such tiny hits 
of lingerie. Still, | beg to offer congratulations 
to both artistic natures on having survived the 
trials aud tribulations of their first year of wed- 
lock without recourse to the law. 


Public Gets Left in Steamer Rate War 
As was predicted 


in this column several weeks 
ago, the coastwise steamer rate war has ended 
with the public, as is not unusual in such Cases, 
in the rear of the procession. Always, in such a 
struggle, the stronger element is in position to 
cut away under its weaker opponent, which, of 
course, is what has happened in this instance 
Passengers who should have patronized the op- 
position of course did just the other thing. Now 
that the steamer St. Croix is out of commission, 
there is an end to anything like a $3.50 rate be- 
tween Los Angeles and San Francisco. Before 
long, the public will begin to experience poor 
service, with the schedules as high as ever, and 
perhaps higher. 





George Crocker Well Known Here 


George Crocker, formerly of San Francisco, 
and more recently of New York, whose death was 
announced this week, was well known in Los Ane 
geles. Tor years he was an extensive property- 
holder both here and in Long Beach. In Santa 
Barbara and at Monterey the Pacific Improve- 
ment Company is the owner of large tracts of 
ranch and other lands. This particular organiza- 
tion is an offshoot of the Southern Paciher Gs 
which the Crocker family founder was, with Le- 
land Stanford and Collis P. Huntington, one of 
the orginators. The late George Crocker, at 
one time owned the corner of Sixth and Main 
Streets, now the site of the Central building. An- 
other branch of the family for years lived where 
the new Elks’ Club is located, at Third and Grand 
avenue, which, twenty years ago, was one of the 
show residences of Los Angeles. George Crocker 
was a man of kindly nature, who numbered his 
friends here by the score. 


New Land Office Registrar 


With the selection of Frank Buren as succes- 
sor to General Frank C. Prescott, as registrar of 
the land office, there has come a reward to one 
of the kindhest and most hard working of men, 
Buren has been Senator Flint's private secretary 
Sveweence the latter's election. He ic not yet 
forty, and when first chosen by the senator to 
accompany him to Washington, he was a strug- 
gling stenographer. Senator lint picked his’ sec- 
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retary from the employ of the Santa Fe, and re 
ports to the contrary notwithstanding, the new 
appointee never was in politics until the juntor 
California senator discovered him. General Pres- 
cott served several terms as assemblyman from 
San Bernardino. Fle was speaker of the lower 
house for one session, and is a veteran of the 
Philippine military service as a volunteer. He ts 
a disciplinarian, and his rulings subjected him to 
bitter criticism at times by Imperal valley set- 
tlers. but no one can successfully attack his 
probity. 





Authors’ Night at University Club 

Authors’ night at the University Club’s month- 
ly dinner, Thursday evening, was the occasion 
of considerable fun as well as uncovering much 
unsuspected talent in the membership. The au- 
thors were duly labeled and posed as the ‘og 
eraduating class of “Phoenix” University. After 
listening to a mournful harangue from “Presi- 
dent” Hflarry Mayberry, the class. composed of 
George Ade (by proxy), Robert J. Burdette, ipye 
Walter Lindley, Prof. Frederick Stevenson, Wil- 
loughby Rodman, Warren I. Lloyd, B. R. Baum- 
gardt, Sam 17°. Clover, Dr. Norman Bridge, Dre 
Frank Bullard. “Dr.” Harry Brook, Judge Curtis 
1. Wilbur and Thos. Lee Woolwine, was ranged 
in two rows, facing the audience, each member 
bearing a huge placard on his breast marked 
“author.” R. L. Horton appeared for George Ade 
and read one of Ade's humorous college sketches. 
“Bob” Burdette's contribution caused roars of 
laughter. Dr. Lindley talked most entertaiuingly 
of a visit to Stoke Pogis churchyard and of Gray 
and Milton, and in turn the entire class delivered 
itself of original stunts, alternately humorous and 
serious. Lee Gates followed Bob Burdette with 
a eulogy of his sweet and mellow wit, and George 
H. Dunlap. E. S. Tapaan. Judge Conrey and W. 
N.,Chambers added to the fun by their clever 
critical comments. [oer pure, clean enjoyment, 
the University Club’s monthly dinners and post- 
prandial exercises are sui generis, and, save for 
the Sunset Club's vatherings, are unapproached 
for the good fellowship engendered. 


Changes in Banking Affairs 

lkarly in the new vear will take place several 
changes of importance affecting the banks of the 
city. The American Savings Bank, now located 
at Third and Spring streets. ts to remove to the 
location until recently occupied by the Los An- 
geles Trust Company, at Second and Spring. The 
latter institution now is comfortably housed in 
Pi@mieentoal binlaime. at Sixth and Main streets, 
where it is to remain for at least.a year, by which 
time jit is expected that its own new twelve-story 
home at Sixth and Spring streets will be ready 
for occupancy. When the Metropolitan Savings 
Pank has merged its identity in the Jros Angeles 
Trust Company, that was. the cashier of the en- 
larged institution will be T. J. Spence, at present 
occupying the same position with the Metropoli- 
tan, while General Robert Wankowski, for years 
the Los Angeles Trust cashier, is to be made sec- 
retary of the larger concern, a new position cre- 
ated for his special benefit, where his particular 
talents are expected to fit in most admirably. Mr. 
Spence, as well as General Wankowski, belongs 
to the younger banking element, and, like the 
latter, he enjoys the confidence of his superiors 
and of the business community generally, to a 
gratifying degree. President J. C. Drake will 
continue at the head of the combined bank, with 
Postmaster M. H. Flint, now at the head of the 
Metropolitan, as his first vice-president. They 
should make a team hard to beat in their particu- 
lar lines of endeavor. 


Will Porter’s Prospective New Duties 


I wonder tf it really is true that W. 8. Porter is 
to become the Southern Pacific Company's fuel 
superintendent, as is intimated in a letter that 
reached Los Angeles this week from San Ifran- 
cisco. It is insisted from this source that soon 
after January I, the Associated Oil Company, as 
such, is to be taken over by the railroad which, 
by the way, has controlled the oil corporation for 
years. Jt is said that when this transfer is con- 
sunlnated, Mr. Porter’s new and enlarged duties 
demic. While it. may betrue that C. A. 
Canheld is out of Associated, as is intimated in 
certain qtiarters, 1t is freely asserted that Joseph 
Chanstor remains one of the most important hold- 
ers of the stuck. With a rise of more than twen- 
ty dollars a share in less than two months, young 
Mr. Chanslor has a profit on his twenty thousand 
shares of $400,coo. Cy Myrick, known in certain 
investment circles as a plunger of considerable 
standing, really is the biggest little winner in As- 
sociated. He was in Europe with James J. Jeff- 
ries when he acicdentally learned that the stock 
was Dooked for a professional price rise. As soon 
as heslanded in New York, on his way home, 
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Myrick wired out here instructing certain brok- 
ers to take on for his account as much Asso- 
ciated Oil as they could buy. 1 am informed that 
James J. Jeffries also took advantage of the My- 
rick tip with profitable results, but to a lesser 
degrec. 
Roy Jones’ Narrow Deteat 

By ten votes Roy Jones lost out at Santa 
Monica in the mavoralty contest, Mayor Dudley 
landing a winner by that close margin. Roy s 
defeat is attributed to the fact that he lives away 
north of the newer influx of voters, who are not 
so well acquainted with the virtues and versa- 
tility of the senator’s able son. Mayor Dudley 
is a warm friends of the Jones family at Miramar, 
and the contest throughout was of an amicable 
nature. J hasten to congratulate the beach city 
on the election of Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. Sey- 
mour to the board of education. That was good 
work. Another bright woman, Mrs. Force Par- 
ker, is a member of the Ocean Park school board. 
1 see, by the way. that Editor Holt of the Daily 
Outlook has disposed of his Santa Monica paper 
to a svndicate which has installed H. M. Mein- 
hell in the editorial chair. With the passing of 
the city printing to the rival Journal of Ocean 
Park and Santa Monica, the picking became so 
lean that Brother Holt decided to seek other pas- 
tures. Wis successor in evidence is a bright writ- 
er. He turned in many live stories for The Even- 
ing News when acting as its Ocean Park corre- 
spondent, as | happen to know. 


GOTHAM’S LATEST LAUGHMAKERF 


bbON EVEN DAYS,” now running at the Astor 

Theater, is an assured success. In these 

days of failures and semi-failures, it is a 
satisfaction to see a theater filled to capacity with 
people who have paid for their seats and to know 
that it will be filled again tomorrow and the next 
night. The play is genuinely funny farce comedy. 
Its success if another testimonial to the fact that 
the public likes to laugh and goes en masse to 
the theater where it can see the thing that tickles 
its funny bone. After the performance I noticed, 
just ahead of me, two women with broad grins 
on their faces. One said, “That’s the silliest thing 
1 ever saw.” The other said, “It made you laugh.” 
The first replied, “Im laughing yet.” The farce 
that can make you laugh and keep you laughing 
is sure of sttccess. an “Seven Days,” the authors, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart and Avery Hopwood. 
have made use of al! the time-honored, mirth- 
producing expedients they could think of, have 
added several new and original ideas and have 
poured over the whole a sauce. surprisingly 
piquant in its flavor. Spiritualism, table tipping. 
woman’s suffrage, vaccination, patent imedicine, 
cook book vagaries, are all called upon to add to 
the fun. The curtain rises on the drawing room 
in the New York residence of James Wilson. It 
is dusk. A burglar enters with his little, flash- 
ing lantern, but before he can get what he wants 
and escape, the butler turns on the lights and the 
thief takes refuge behind a screen. Mr. Wilson 
enters, followed by Kit McNair and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, who are his guests for dinner, and almost 
immediately funny things begin to happen. 

x oo Ok 


James Wilson craves conjugal happiness. His 
wife has divorced him, technically, because of 
psychical brutality, but really because he is too 
fat. It seems particularly hard luck, for “he was 
doing his best to reduce, but she just wouldn’t 
give him time.” Tle tries to capture Kit, but she 
will consent only to a trial engagement, that is, 
she explains, an engagement which the girl can 
break any time and the man not at all. “Will 
there be kissing?” he asks. “Oh, no,” she says, 
“that’s one of the trials of the trial engagement.” 
A telegram comes from his Aunt Selina which 
announces her intention of passing the evening 
with her dear James. Aunt Selina thinks her 
nephew an exemplary young man; she knows 
nothing of his divorce, or of his other peccadillos, 
but she considers him a bit extravagant in the 
matter of plumbing. He usually charges his little 
extras up as plumbing, for, as Aunt Selina pays 
the bills, it 1s well to retain her good opinion. 
Kit McNair is called upon to impersonate the di- 
vorced wife, whom Aunt Salina has never seen, 
and the room is quickly cleared of incriminating 
objects by the simple process of throwing them 
over the schreen upon the wnoffending burglar. 
Yo fortify their nerves each drinks a cocktail, but 
Anne Brown has had nothing to eat since break- 
fast, and immediately begins to “feel wobbly” 
and to develop unexpected loquacity and perti- 
nacy. 

x Ok Ok 

Aunt Selina is announced. The name strikes a 
latent chord in Anne’s brain. “My mother had a 
sister who had a cat named Selina.” she says with 























an irresistible laugh. “Isn't that a funny name for 
a cat?” There is nothing that she wants to do 
so much as to convey that fact te-Aunt Selina, 
and she is amiably persistent in her attempts. 
The scene is excruciatingly funny, and it is beau- 
tifully played by Miss Tlorence Reed. As Miss 
Reed has recently endeared herself to Los An- 
geles theatergoers, it is hardly necessary to say 
how very well she does, but it 1s so difhcult to 
play a scene like this with that sense of propor- 
tion which keeps it always within bounds that 1 
seems remarkable that she never once overshoots 
the mark. Her facial control is quite wonderful. 
As she begins to get over the cocktail, she de- 
velops new and unexpected psychic powers. The 
burglar, trying to escape, gradually moves the 
screen toward the window. Anne sces the ap- 
parently extraordinary performance of the screen, 
and, thinking she is responsible, begins to make 
passes and commands the screen to go back 
where it belongs. The burglar, fearing for his 
safety, obeys. The others think Anne's experfi- 
ence purely the left-over of the cocktail and 
later, when the table tips, and the telephone flies 
up and down the chimney, they think her troubles 
have gone to her head and her husband humors 
her because he has a nice sanitarium picked out 
for her. 
* * x 

In a lull, the divorced wife comes in. She has 
seen an ambulance leave the house and she fears 
that something has happened to her bushand, 
whom she still loves. To cover up her embar- 
rassment, when she finds him perfectly well, she 
says she “just happened to be passing and think- 
ing that nobody was at home, came in to see the 
cook.” But it happens that the cook was in the 
ambulance, being taken to the hospital with a sup- 
posed case of smallpox. The health department 
quarantines the house and with the addition of a 
policeman. who had inadvertently dropped asteep 
when calling on the maid. and Tom I[larbinson, 
who is in love with Kit, they are al] locked in 
and vaccinated. Then come more complications 
and more fun. The next morning, in various 
stages of dress and undress, the entire party, with 
the exception of the burglar, who passes his time 
running up and down in the dumb waiter, to the 
edification and mystification of the policeman and 
the psychic, Anne Brown, gathers in the kitchen. 
The ex-wife attempts to escape first through the 
coal hole and later through a window, sending the 
audience into paroxysms of laughter. There ts 
an attempt to cook an omelette with the help of 
a cook book that is deliciously funny. The direc- 
tion to “take two egs. separate them and _ beat 
them. mix them and beat them again’ seems to 
the inexperienced cvoks the product of a blood- 
thirsty mind. and results in a mess that is a 
meager barrier between the burglar and starva- 
tion, especially as in hiding behind the stove while 
Kit operates upon the toast and omeletie, he 
barely escapes untimely death. 

x oF OK 

Miss O’Ramey as Kit is a close second to Miss 
Reed. Her facial expression is excellent, and her 
sense of comedy infallible. She never fails to 
score with her lines; if there is any fun in them 
she brings it out. The funny sayings and doings 
continue without a Iet-up for three acts. Yo tell 
them al! would only spoil the play for those who 
may see.it. The cast as a whole is good. One or 
two members play with an exaggeration that 
might be toned down effectively, but that 1s an 
unimportant detail in so pronounced a success. 
Except for an occasional line that could be omit- 
ted without loss, the play is clean and wel! worth 
seeing, especially if one wishes an evenings 
amusement which shall in no way be a tax upon 
the intellect. ANNE PAGE. 


New York, December 6. 
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Picture lovers have been treated to 
decided originality of late. First came 
Mr. Jack Stark with his impressionistic 
canvases, paintings, the like of which 
never have been seen in Los Angeles 
before. Now comes Mr. Ralph Mocine, 
an artist of Southern California, who, 
though not so brilliant a colorist as the 
former, gives through deep contrasts 
of light and shade, the effects of light 
and atmosphere so much sought after 
by painters of today. For the first: 
time Los Angeles sees the scenery of | 
Southern California painted with an 
individuality that has not been appar- 
ent in previous exhibitions. There are 
few parts of the country that suffer so | 
many atmospheric changes, and which, 
in consequence, have so many myriads 
of tones as has Southern California. 
These changes Mr. Mocine has de- 
picted in the canvases now being ex- 
hibited in the small gallery in Blanch- ; 
4rd Hall. In all, there are seventeen 
canvases shown, including three verv 
interesting sketches of San Pedro. 
There are also six book plates which 
are beautiful in design. This is an art, | 
by the way, in which Mr. Mocine excels, 











the same time decidedly harmonious. 
They are perfect little gems in colors. 
Mr. Frank Coburn shows five of his 
small canvases, three of which we have 
seen before. They are all delightful in 
color.” Mr#Cobuvnm 1S rich Ce@rorisr. 
a 

On the opposite wall is an assortment 
so varied that he would 
hard -man to please who ‘could not 
find something to suit him. There isa 
collection of Japanese prints, a few of 
which are extremely rare. Her “tis 
stance, there is a print of Haronolu's 
picture the “Actor on a Journey.” This 
was struck off on very soft wood, and 
in consequence of which there were 
very few prints made. To the writer 
a favorite is Hiroshigi’s “Fish in a 
Bawk’ This is one of the most 
charming and fascinatingly beautiful 
pieces of coloring seen In many years. 
Here is also an excellent example of a 
Utannare “Lady and Gentleman With 
a Sword.” This is a rare example of 
one of Japan’s greatest figure painters. 
A most delicate print is that of Gazaw’s 


“Lady and Child.’ <All these prints 
are from Miss Curran’s famous col- 
leetion., 


They who like old prints are recom- 
mended to visit the gallery and have a 
look at Mr. Hector Alliot’s fine collec- 
tion, which includes etchings after 
Rembrandt, and a number of engrav- 
ings, several of which are steel and 
wood. Miss Nell Brooker shows charm- 
ing colored etchings which are both 











LATE AFTERNOON SUNLIGHT, 





BY RALPH F. MOCINE 








as one will see by turning to the front 
cover of The Graphic, which was re- 
cently designed by this artist. 

*¥ * bd 


Mocine shows California painted 
i morning, afternoon and evening. 
All these are typically California. The 
artist’s brush work is broad, nothing 
finicky or tricky — just ordinary, 
straightforward painting, with the 
canvases showing sincerity and spon- 
taneity. One would, however, like to 
see this most interesting and rising 
painter just a trifle more polychro- 
matic, at the same time wishing that a 
few more exhibitions like his were 
given. 


Mr. 
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In the large hall of the Blanchard 
gallery is an exhibition of varied in- 
terest. One wall is devoted to small 
oil paintings and a few water colors, 
all of which are of merit and which, so 
far as price goes, are within the reach 
of almost anyone. Now is an excel- 
lent opportunity for those desiring oil 
paintings, either for their own homes 
or as holiday souvenirs. Mr. Joseph 
Suib shows five small sketches which, 
while they may not appeal to the or- 
dinary buying public, to anyone who 
has become educated to art should at 
once reveal their great artistic merit. 


Mrs. M. N. Williams shows five ex- 
quisitely painted flower pieces in 
water colors, besides two small oil 


paintings. Mr. HE. A. Burbank, the well- 
known Indian painter, has three small 
still-life pictures beautifully painted. 
The coloring is extremely rich, and at 





interesting and delightful in color. One : 


of these, “The Mission at San Gabriel,” 
is particularly good. It is quite the 
most original and beautiful picture so 
far seen of a mission. After the banal- 
ities that one sees of the lovely mis- 
sions of California, this one is quite 
refreshing. Mrs. McVicker of Eagle 
Rock shows three exceedingly fine old 
prints one of Palma Vecchio’s “Last 
Supper.” Another is a fine nude by Car- 
acci, the other of an old man by Sal- 
vator Rosa. It is seldom that one has 


a chance to see prints of such beauty | 


as these. Miss Lillian Drain shows a 
number of monotypes. They are of 
much interest and several are rich in 


color. 
* «x @® 


One of the most interesting features 
of the exhibition is found in the art 
photographs of Mr. Louis Fleckenstein. 


These are truly artistic photographs. | 
Most of those advertising themselves | 
as art photographers are usually just a |! 


trifle worse than the ordinary ama- 
teurs. In this case, however, pictures 
are shown that are full of art—they 
might be photographs of pictures. Mr. 
Fleckenstein, who has a studio in the 
Blanchard Hall, deserves to have a 
very successful future. 

* * . 


Monday night, December 13, the Ar- 


royo Guild of the Los Angeles College | 


of Kine Arts will offer its first lecture. 
George Wharton James opens the se- 
ries with “California—the World's Fu- 
Cure Art Center;” January 3, Mrs. 
Mary C. 
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Jennings will talk on “The’ 
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Art of Basketry,” illustrated with many 
baskets of her own manufacture; Jan- 
uarv 17, Ernest Braunton, on “Land- 
scape Gardening as a Fine Art,” Jan- 
uary 24, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Her- 
bert on “Home Making a Fine Art;” 
January 31, George Wharton James on 
“The Art of the Old Missions of Cali- 
fornia:” Webruary 6,. “The “Aniagae 
Heraidry,”’ by Mrs. Robertson; February 
18, “Music in Its Relation to the Other 
Arts,” by Bruce Gordon Kingsley; Feb- 
ruary 29, “The Art of Japan,” by Dr. 
James A. B. Scherer, and February 28, 
“Some Home Making Arts,” by Mrs. 
Dorothy Hoagland Hayden. There will 
also be an exhibition of paintings and 
of the recent work of the Guild crafts- 
men, which will continue from Decem- 
ber 13 to February 1. 
x * * 

Mr. E. A. Burbank shows a few of 
his red chalk drawings of famous In- 
dian chiefs. These only serve to add to 
the reputation that the artist now en- 
joys. He is one of the most skillful de- 
picters of the redman that we have. 
His drawing is exquisite. 

It has always been a surprise that 
in the metropolis of the most beautiful 
section of the United States, and one 
of the most beautiful countries in the 
world, a city whose inhabitants are 
surrounded by so much natural beauty 
and grandeur that ocean, valley and 
mountain and sky of perpetual sun- 
shine can contribute, that hardly any 


joyment by its people of the beauties 
and sublimities of art. Here in Los 
Angeles are in excess of 300,000 people, 
Whose material, to say nothing of their 
moral interests, are best served by cre- 
ating and preserving every beautiful 
element in life that can attract vis- 
itors to it, a city to whose financial life 
the tourist is almost as important as 
he is to the city of Paris, yet where 
practically nothing has been done to 
encourage and gratify the love of the 
beautiful in art. There is not in all the 
bounds of the city a single object of art 
owned by the public which constitutes 
an attraction to the city or which can 
yield to its citizens or visitors any 
pleasure. And yet, judging the present 
and the future of Los Angeles by the 
past of other cities, the metropolis of 
Southern California should, by reason 
of the beauty of its natural surround- 
ings and by the perfection of its cli- 
matic conditions, be to the art life of 
America what Rome, Florence, Milan 
and Venice have been to the art life of 
Italy. 
* * * 

This should be the manifest destiny 
of the city, but if this destiny is to be 
realized it can only be accomplished by 
the same influences which have de- 
veloped the art life of the Italian cities. 
These aré the use by wealthy people 
of their means to encourage art and 
artists, not only by patronizing them 
for their own individual pleasure, but 
by establishing art centers in the form 
of picture galleries, museums and au- 
ditoriums for the exhibition of the 
arts of painting, sculpture, the drama 
and music, where the productions of 
artists in these various fields can be 
exhibited to the public and enjoyed by 
them. 

It is to encourage these aims and for 
the development of interest in art as a 
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public possession, also to establish a 
center for the enjoyment of art in the 
form of permanent galleries of pic- 
tures and sculpture, as well as for ex- 
hibition purposes and for the exploita- 
tion of the arts of the drama and mu- 
sic, that the Fine Art League has been 
organized by certain of the citizens of 
Los Angeles and Southern California. 
They hope to make it an influence for 
creating and developing an art-loving 
spirit in this beautiful city, and the 
country of which it is a center, and for 
giving that spirit expression in the 
form of a public institution which shall 
be a recognized home of art, where the 
public may enjoy it in its various 
forms. The object then of this league 
is to found and imaintain, after the 
highest standard and for the public 
good, an institution which shall be the 
Home of the Fine Arts. The difficulty 
will not lie in getting a gallery, nor in 


provision has been made for the en-| finding pictures to hang, but in build- 


ing up an institution which will add 
something to the world’s worth. Only 
the “best of the best” will be good 
enough. 
*« * me 

From across the water the prediction 
has come that the next art center will 
be in America. There is nothing on the 
Pacific coast worthy of being called a 
fine arts gallery, save the small one at 
Del Monte, hence the opportunity of- 
fered to make Los Angeles the Mecca 
for art lovers the world over. Such 
good citizens as the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Thomas EF. Conaty of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, Mrs. Erskine M. Ross, 
Mrs. Hirsch Baruch, Mr. William Cole 
and Dr. West Hughes have lent their 
support to the movement, thus assuring 
stability and furtherance of the high- 
est aims. The outlook is more prom- 
ising for such a movement than ever 
before. W.'C. Mie 
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The Jay and the Thrush 


One swumer day a little thrush . 
Sat singing on a hazel bush 

In accents loud and clear: 
But presently it ceased its lay, 

And thuswise spake unto a jay. 

Who sat and listened near: 





‘“Ifow lovely, friend, the dress you wear. 
When perched on bough or in the AWE 
How gay your coat of bhie! 
While IT am ¢laud in plainest brown— 
ld give the world. were it ny own, 
To be arrayed like you.’’ 


“And gladly would T change my dress,” 

Replied the jay. ‘‘could I possess 
The gift you have for singing: 

I'd sing above the cotter's shed. 

-bove the brook and grassy mead, 
And keep the woodland ringing!’ 


Kre long. beside a blind man’s door. 
Yhe thrush sweet music did outpour: 
“Such strains I never heard,” 
The blind man said, Meanwhile, the jay 
Met a deaf pilgrim on his way. 
Who cried. “Delightful birat”? 
—HENRY REED CONANT, 
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MUSICIAN 


By Blanche Rogers Lott 


It was just thirteen vears ago that 
the writer heard Dr. Ludwig Wuellner 
for the first time, and he will never for- 
get the tremendous impression made 
upon him by the great Schanspieler in 
his delineation of “Manfred” to the 
musie of Robert Shumann; for what- 
ever may be said for or against his 
art as a singer, his marvelous powers 
as an interpretive reader are unques- 
tioned. Having never heard Dr. Wuell- 
ner in the role of a concert singer, it 
was intensely gratifying to receive, 
through a different medium, the same 
overwhelming impression at his con- 
cert last Friday evening. True, there 
are many singers with more beautiful 
voices, but where shall we find one 
with such absolute power to compass 
the whole gamut of human emotions? 
Nor is the voice by any means inade- 
quate; so much has been said of Wuell- 
ner’s vocal Jimitations, that his voice 
control (in spite of evident laryngeal 
irritation) and even its excellent and 
oftentimes beautiful quality, were an 
agreeable surprise. One did not for an 
instant feel that the singer was at any 
tine handicapped by vocal deficiencies, 
in the interpretation of his varied and 
exacting program. The rather un- 
usual appearance of the artist, as well 
as certain peculiarities of manner, 
were at first somewhat distracting, so 
that many in the audience were tardy 
in finding themselves en rapport with 


the Singer; but bx the time he had | 
sung the heart-breaking “Du _ liebst 
mich nicht,” and had begun his tre- 


mendous, literally awful interpretation 
of “Der Doppelganger,’ his hearers 
were like wax in his fingers. Joy and 
sorrow, pleasure and pain, mirth and 
melancholy, jealousy and anger, were 
brought home to every hearer with the 
utmost power and reality, and with 
each song the conviction became more 
firmly and unquestionably settled, that 
here was a man with a message, a man 
who fearlessly dared to express himself, 
regardless of conventionalities, pre- 
cisely as he chose, and as his own con- 
ception of art dictated. 





To review the program, song by song, 
would be but to reiterate the fact that 
Wuellner is a unique and original gen- 


ius. Half actor, half singer that he is, 
he, actor-like, lives his lines. In 
“Alinde” he is the lovesick youth, in 
“Tceifersucht und Stoltz” the wretch in 


the toils of the “green-eyed monster.” 
His interpretation of "Das Lied des 
eiteinklopfers” was one of the most 
powerfully realistic imaginable, and if 
the “Churchyard” of Brahms received 
less applause than others, it was be- 
cause of the profound, almost super- 
natural impression the singer left upon 


his hearers. Of the better-known 
songs, the “Er! King,’ the “Wanderer” 
and the “Two Grenadiers.” some may 


say that they have been sung just as 
well by others. Possibly, but certain- 
ly differently, and not better. If there 
were those who failed to enjoy or ap- 
preciate Dr. Wuellner (and the great 
enthusiasm of the audience would ar- 
gue that there were few such), it would 
seem that no other reason for their 
apathy could be given than an insuf- 
ficient knowledge of the German lan- 
guage. An English translation is bet- 
ter than nothing, but the subtle art of 
Wuellner can only be fully appreciated 
by one who can, word for word, follow 
his lines; and how perfect is his dic- 
tion, how beautiful his German! There 
is but one Wuellner; may we be spared 
from attempted imitation of his art! 
Too much cannot be said in praise of 
Herr Bos, the admirable accompanist. 
His masterly work throughout the 
program played no small part in its 
artistic success. He proved himself a 
versatile and splendidly equipped artist. 
WALDO F. CHASE. 


The American Music Society’s first 
concert at Simpson Auditorium, Thurs- 
day evening of last week, was about 
the best concert ever given here by 
local artists. That a small audience 
heard it was due doubtless to two rea- 


sons: the numerous great-artist ap- 
pearances and this city’s chronic 
apathy toward local endeavors. The 


‘1 the public. 














| 


opening numbers were by Mr. Douglass, 


who is one of the city’s best equipped, | 


most scholarly organist, and the pre- 
historic organ of Simpson Auditorium 
seemingly recognizing this was on Its 
best behavior. The Lyrie Club with loyal 
interest in the cause, provided two 
numbers in its best style, which is 
known to be always adequate to its 
undertakings. Miss O’Donoughue ac- 


companied the club, as she always does, | 


excellently, and Mr. Poulin showed 
keen judgment in the selections and | 
their rendition. Edwin House 1s a_- 


singer who should be heard oftener by 
His splendid vocal equip- 
ment places him among the best sing- 
ers here. 


Last spring mention was made in 
these columns of the unusual work of 
a woman’s quartet, composed of four 
solor singers, members of the Dominant 
Club: Mesdames Bertha Vaughn, Grace 
M. Stivers and Misses Beresford Jovy 
and Katherine Ebbert. 
sion this quartet even surpassed the 
work it had done in private circles. 
Each member is a singer of ability, 
known to everyone, but this fact would 
not make the singing of the quartet of 
value did not the voices blend to per- 
fection, and each one forsake personal 
aggrandizement for finished ensemble. 
A club is the loser that does not pro- 
cure this ideal organization for pro- 
grams. Miss Alice Coleman, in Mac- 
Dowell's Keltic sonata, to which Car- 
reno is giving a prominent place this 
season, did great credit to her estab- 
lished reputation as a first-class plian- 
ist. Mrs. Bertha Vaughn was delight- 
ful in her group of songs, and sang 
with finesse. Mr. Arnold Krauss and 
Ludwik Opid did their usual thor- 
oughly competent work in Arthur 
Foote’s trio op. 5. 
is a branch of the national organiza- 
tion, will give two more concerts.tnis 
season,. Associate and active mem- 
bership may be obtained upon applica- 
tion. 


The first coneert of the Orpheus 
Club’s fifth season was given Monday 
evening, before a large audience. Upon 
inquiry I find the personnel of the club 
has been changed considerably, about 


nine new Members singing on this 
program. This, of necessity, would 
cause poorer tone quality than is 


usual with this club, for in no way was 
this concert up to the standard of pre- 
vious ones. The numbers were done 
from memory, as is the custom, but the 


intonation was faulty and for the first | 


time, to my knowledge, the diction 
most indistinct. In “The Devastating 
Storin” one was not oniy in the storm 
but “at sea’ to understand what it 
was all about. This fault could be 
found in everv number, with the ex- 
ception of “Annie Laurie.’ Buck’s ar- 
rangement, which was also the best 
sung number of the evening, the basses 
especially singing with pleasing, smooth 
quality. The soloist, Mrs. Stanley Ross 
Fisher, mezzo-soprano, is the possessor 
of a beautiful voice of much warmth, 


and in the aria by Sacchim showed it | 


to its best advantage. Chaminade’s 


dramatic and intense “Trahison’”’ is not | 


suited to the singer, and seemed mu- 
sically out of place with the Italian 
aria. The charming group of songs in 
English were well given, especially 
“Laddie” (Neidlinger), in which a 
brighter tone was brought into the 
voice. A closer attention to the at- 
tack of her tones will cause a vast im- 
provement tn her singing. The accom- 
panist, Will Garroway, gives promise 
of becoming a valuable accession, and 
With more experience should fiil his 
place well. His work at this first ap- 
pearance was too timid and reserved. 
His memorizing of the club’s accom- 
paniments is to be commended, and is 


effective. To be a soloist also on this 
occasion was taxing, but the Mac- 
Dowell etude indicated satisfactory 


work in the future. Under Mr. J. P. 
Dupuy’s careful, sensible directorship, 
future concerts will be looked forward 
to with interest, for the Orpheus Club 
last season did splendid work. 





Mme. Schuman-Heink recently said: 
“Say what you will, we need a friend 
back in the hall to tell us when we do 
well or il. I cannot judge, I know. I 
may be thinking [I sing splendidly, just 
because IJ am doing my best. [ have 
wept. Oh, yes, I have wept over what 
the critics have said—the just ones-- 
cut to the heart! But they were al- 
Ways right. And let them be never so 
Severe, so they be just, we learn.” 


Next Tuesday evening Madam Sem- 
brich, who is on her farewell concert 


This society, which | 
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artistically, and the greatest Piano value. 
Favorabie terms. 


Stainway Grands, $800 to $1650. 
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The World’s Standard 


WE ARE EXCLU: 
SIVE AGENTS 


3 


Steinway Pianos can be obtained 
only at this establishment. The 
Steinway is our great leader—the 





standard Piano of the world. Stein- 
way supremacy is the result of four 


of effort on the part of the House of Steinway—the best Plano 


Steinway Uprights, $575 to $800, 
Steinway Art Grands, 


also, in Louis XV. and Louis XVI. styles. 


GEO. J. BIRKEL CO. 


STEINWAY, CECILIAN, 
345-347 South 





Girls’ Collegiate School 


Casa de Rosas, Adams and Hoover Sts. Miss 


Parsons and Miss Dennen, principals. 

Upper School—Girls over 
—Certificate admits to leading colleges. Domesti« 
science, music, art, gymnasism. Limited num 
ber of resident pupils. 





School—Girls under 
age—Graded school, beginning of 
ten, fitting girls for the ‘‘Upper School. 
art, gymnasium. Home department. 
919 WW. Adams St. Opposite Casa de Rosas 
Miss Thomas and Miss Mosgrove, associate prin- 


tour, will give the first of two recitals 
in Los Angeles, the second to follow 
Saturday afternoon. Assisting her will 
be Francis Rogers, the American bar!- 
tone, whose article in Scribner's Mag- 
azine recently on “Singing in English” 
cuused much comment, principally fa- 
vorable, and Frank LaForge, who has 
been here several seasons with Gadski. 
The program for Tuesday evening is: 
Fantaisie Impromptu (Chopin), Myr. Frank Ji 


Lower with kindergar- 


Music. 


Forge: Aria from Ernani, ‘‘Ernani invokumi’ 
(Verdi), Mme. Sembrich: [ri tu (The _Muask 
Ball). (Verdi). Myr. Francis Rogers; Forelle 
Schubert), Nussbaum (Sehwnann). Frullings- 
nacht (Sehumanun), “"Vhe Lass With the Delli- 
eate AG’? (Dr. Arne), Mme. Sembrich. Duets: 


Der Liebe Holdeselick (Magic Flute). (Mozart), 
la ri darem in Mano (Don Giovanni). (Mogarth, 
Mime. Sembrich and Mr. Rogers; Nocturne, IF 
sharp major (Chopin). Study in Octaves 
(Boothe), Mr. Frank La Forge: Pastorale (Bi- 
get). ‘Love Has Wines’ GF. TT. Rogers). To a 
Messenger (La Forge). There Sits a Bird CA. 
Foote), Mme. Sembrich: Du Bist wie Eine Blume 


(Rubinstein), Clown's Serenade (isidora  Luck— 
stone), Border Ballad (Cowen), Mr. Francis 
Rogers: Valse, “Voce de VPrimavera’’ (I. 
Strauss). Mme. Sembrich. 


Miss Alice Coleman will give her sec- 
ond recital at Throop Institute, Pasa- 
dena, Monday evening, and Chopin and 
Liszt are the composers to be repre- 
seuted by: 

Ballade in A flat. Op. 46: Etude in C sharp 
winor, A flat major. G flat major: Nocturne 
in D flat major and in G major: Polonaise Op. 
26. No. 1: Berceuse in D flat major: Waltz in 
A flat major: and Lisat’s "The Nightingale’? (air 
by Alabieff), Ihr dist die Ruh (air by Sehubert), 
“Ry the Brookside,’ Polonaise in If major. 


Mr. Georg Kruger will give a piano 
recital for the members of the Friday 
Morning Club next Friday morning. 


In the new symphony by August 
Bungert, several of whose songs have 
been on prograins here, the automobile 
horn again is used as an orchestral in- 
strument. The composition is called 
“Zeppelin’s First Voyage.’ It is to be 
hoped that the horn used is more mu- 
sical than that of a prominent loca} 
piano dealer. In the symphony in 
question is described the preparations 
for the first flight, the flight, and the 
applause of the crowds. 


Full-page advertisements of Zim- 
bahst, the Russian violinist, in recent 
musical papers, shows he is to visit 
America in the near future. He is a 
player worth bringing over. 


A symphony by Arthur Hinton, the 
English composer, known also as the 
husband of Katherine Goodson, the 
pianist, was performed by the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, December 10. 


thirteen years of age | 


thirteen years of 
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The Berlitz Schools 
of Languages 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
624 1-2 Se. Alvarado St. 2531 Washington St. 


and 400 Branches All Over the 
World. Best Instruction. Compe 
tent Native Teachers. Send for 
ireular: L. A. Director, 

Se OrRGE. |OMIER 








Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


Day Schools-- 


COMMERCE AND FINANCE, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
GRAMMAR GRADE, 
AUTOMOBILE. 


Evening Schools==- 


TECHNICAL, COMMERCIAL, 
ACCOUNTANCY, BUSINESS LAW, 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY, 
AUTOMOBILE and GAS ENGINE. 
Individual Instruction; Men Teach- 
ers; Low Fees. Send for 32 page 

catalogue. 
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ESTELLE HEARTT DREYFUS 
Contralto, 420-21 Blanchard Hail 


Special origina] programs for Pri- 
vate Musicales, Teas and Soirees. 
Tel. Ex. 82 


LOUIS ERNEST DREYFUS 


420-421 BLAN- 
CHARD HALL 

A strictly enforced, conversational! 
method by which French, German 
or Spanish is made of practical 
value. Private lessons. Day and 
evening classes. 


Modern Languages 


Tel. Ex. 82 








DAY PREPARATORY 
Y. M. C. A, SCHOOL 


Class and individual instruction ip 
college preparatory, commercia! and 
grammar grade subjects; 60 evening 
technical, commercial and modern 
language courses now open. Send 
for catalogue. 





Blanchard Hall Studio Building — 


Devoted exciusively to Music, Art, Science 
Studios and Halls for ail purposes for rent. Larges! 
Studio building in the West. For terms and all infot- 
mation apply to F. RD, 
233 South Broadway = - : 232 S. Hill St. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fritzi Scheff, just a trifle soberer 
than of yore, but with the old piquant 
ways. the same pure trill in her bird- 
like voice and just as dainty as ever, 
is the lodestone at the Mason this week 
in “The Prima Donna,” announced as 
an American-made comic opera in two 
acts by Henry Blossom and Victor Her- 
pert. At the music, particularly the 
ensembles, no one need carp, but the 
lines lack the sparkle that were found 
in “Mile. Modiste,” the Scheff offering 
of a previous visit. Aside from the 


splendid male chorus, the only notable | 
singing outside of the star is done by | 


Vernon Davidson, who as Lieutenant 


Armand, 


| lover, the lieutenant, to sing. 
to say, She makes a great hit with the 
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adjusted. She finds a young singer in 
despair, because of a hard cold; ona 
sudden whim offers to take her place 
and is given a lyric, composed by her 
Needless 


soldiery and the cocottes at the even- 
ing performance. 
to her lover’s ranking officer, who is 
Slapped in the face by the lieutenant 
when the captain is caught insulting 
the fair Mlle. Athenee. Follows Ar- 
mand’s arrest, and another act in which 
the prima donna succeeds in winning 
over the old marquise, Armand’s aunt, 
to the match and restoring Armand to 
his command, in the way stage heroines 
always do where the military are con- 
cerned. 

Good work has been done with the 
drilling of the chorus. 
go with a dash and a vim and the in- 


cidental business, particularly with the | 


audience at the cafe chantant, is de- 
cidedly amusing and natural. 


in love with Mlle. Athenee, | Hall and Martin Haydon add greatly 
V7 Vv 
( 
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MME. SEMBRICH, WHO SINGS IN RECITAL NEXT WEEK 
| 


Of Madame Sembrich in her home 
life but little is known to the general 
public, for the reason that it is quiet 
and domestic. With her husband, Pro- 
fessor Stengle—who, by the way, was 
her early teacher—she has occupied 
the same suite in a New York hotel for 
many years. Referring to her retire- 
ment from opera, Madame Sembrich 
said, “I wish to make my adieux while 
the sun is still high in heavens, that is 
all. For me there shall be no pity.” 
More than one critic, in commenting re- 
gretfully on Madame Sembrich’s con- 
templated retirement from professional] 
life, has declared that the art of pure 
singing is dying out, that with the de- 
parture of the little prima donna there 
will be left no great exponent of the 
“bel canto” school. Madame Sembrich 
herself, in speaking of the changes that 
have come about in singing methods, 
has said: “The modern operas aim first 
of all to be sensational, while the mod- 
ern composers bother little about the 
voice. They rely upon dramatic situ- 








the prima donna, both in dramatic and 
vocal work is entertaining. Mr. Da- 
vidson’s voice is not large of compass, 
but it is well-handled and of pleasing 
quality. Next to the volatile Fritzi, 
however, honors go to John E. Hazzard, 
who as Herr Max Gundelfinger, fur- 
nishes the major part of the comedy. 
Mr. Hazzard is genuinely, spontaneous- 
ly funny, whose style of humor must 
be seen to be appreciated. He is given 
the entire stage on several occasions, 
and he does not wear out his welcome. 





All there is to the plot could be wrap- 
ped up in the prima donna’s silly little 
mouchoir. A provincial music hall, ad- 
Joining a French army post, is in 
charge of Herr Max, better known as 

Pop.” He is rehearsing his artists 
When Mlle. Athenee, on her way to 
Paris. halts at the cafe chantant while 
a collapsed tire on her. machine is being 


ations, upon artistic personalities, upon 
crashing orchestral effects. Singing, 
pure and simple, is losing vogue, and 
a pity it is. When I was a girl, while 
we were taught to act, while person- 
ality was always a valuable asset, the 
great art we were forced to cultivate was 
singing, singing, first, last and all the 


time. There were great singers about 
us. There were glorious traditions be- 
hind us. There were teachers who 
knew what was necessary to insure 


good singing. Where shall the coming 
generation of singers find its inspira- 
tion? Your young American girls have 
beautiful voices—none better anywhere. 
They are full of talent and aspiration. 
They could be trained to follow suc- 
cessfully in the footsteps of the great- 
est singer. It is given to few to sing 
properly without study and training. 
To most of us it is an art that can be 
acquired only through hard work. But 
at present unless there be a reaction, 
where shall properly trained singers 
find their place?” 


to the fun, as Lieutenants Fernand 
Drouillard and Gaston de Randal, by 
their clever work. The Captain Bord- 
enave of William K. Harcourt is a 
good piece of work, and in the encoun- 
ter with Mlle. 
officer develops considerable tempera- 
ment. Armand Cortes is a droll waiter 
and the dancing of La Noveta is 
marked by grace and_= skill. Well 
mounted and with the musical direc- 
tion in the competent hands of John 
Lund a delightful production is the re- 
sult. ce eel lee 


“} ove Tales” at the Grand 


In repeating his artistic success ‘of last 
season in the “Love Tales of Hoff- 
man,” which is delightfully given at 
the Grand this week, Ferris Hartman 
is adding to the obligations due from 


Her father is in debt | 


The ensembles | 


In this | 
scene and at other times both Donald | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Athenee the libidinous | 


| Miss Islieb 
| qualities that made Miss Nielsen’s work 





the music-loving public to this capable | 


HIC 








A Victor for 


Don’t let this Christmas go by without getting a Victor—or 


a Victrola. 


Take your choice—a Victor for $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, 
$40, $50, $60 or $100; a Victrola for $125, $200 or $250 


Why not come in today and hear these instruments---no ob- 


ligation to buy. 
to suit. 


Fitzgerald 


it you do want to buy, we ll arrange terms 


523 BROADWAY 








Christmas 


Music Co. 











FEATHERS==—— 


Awarded Prize Medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Omaha, Portland and Jamestown. 


YOUR OLD FEATHERS 
Can be remodeled into the Fashionable Willow Plume 


and dyed to match any shade by our repair department. 


City Store 313 Broadway 


Safest place to buy OSTRICH FEATHERS 


CAWS TON 


OSTRICH FARM 
SOUTH PASADENA, CAL. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 


“NESTOR’’ 
Green Label, 


“IMPORTED” “BOYAL NESTOR’ 


40c. Blue Label, 


25c, lbc, 





producer. In place of Christina Niel- 
sen’s beautiful voice to essay the scores 
of Olympia, Giulietta and Antonia, 
Josephine Islieb’s pure, if less rich so- 
prano, is heard to good advantage, but 
lacks the temperamental 


so attractive in these several roles of 
the Poet Hoffman’s loves. Oscar Walch 
gives a duplicate of his former excel- 
lent rendition of the poet and does fuli 
justice to the Offenbachian music. 
Spelling Mr. Hartman as Coppelius, a 


Levy's Cafe | 


| N. W. Corner Third and Main 


The Best 
Restaurant 


Conducted Cafe and 
in Los Angeles 


Business Men’s Lunch Served in 
Grill Room Daily—40 cents, 
which includes coffee, tea, beer 
or wine, Entrance to Grill room 
on Main. 





AFTER THEATER SUPPERS 
A SPECIALTY 


The Largest and Best Orchestra in the City 








The high-class appointments, perfect 
service, and unexcelled menu of the 


CAFE BRISTOL 


ee so ®p peals to discriminating people. 


ENTIRE BASEMENT H. W. HELLMA 
FOURTH AND SPRING ae 








‘Sueceeds in making the play 
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dealer in magic articles in “The Love 
of Olympia,’ is Walter Catlett, whose 
clever cnaracter work in this role and 
as Schlimihl in “‘The Love of Giulietta” 
amply confirms a prediction heretofore 
made as to this actor’s 
mimetic powers and promising future. 
Elvia Rand is a most satisfactory Nic- 
lausse, and Walter De Leon is irresist- 
ibly funny as Cochenille and Franz. 
Joseph Fogarty is a graphic Dr. Mir- 
acle, whose make-up should not halt 
at his chin, leaving his bare neck un- 
touched by the brush. Mr. Raynes 
conducts the augmented orchestra with 
great skill. bringing out, especially, 
the beauties of the famous barcarolle. 
The scenic effects, particularly that 
showing the Grand Canal at Venice, by 
night, is an admirable example of stage 
craft. ro dl Naa Ge 





“Monte Cristo’”’ at the Belasco 


“Monte Cristo,” with its old-fashion- 
ed construction, its many scenes, its 
perorations and lengthy asides, its 
stilted language and melodramatic sit- 
uations occupies the stage of the Be- 
lasco this week. It may be condemned 
as a relic, and rather a battered one, 
but, nevertheless, it possesses a ro- 
mantic charm that appeals to the pub- 
lic. As it is given by the Belasco com- 
pany it deserves to rank as a classic. 
Lewis S. Stone has a new and exceed- 
ingly well-drawn portrait to add to his 
already large gallery of notable delin- 
eations, for never has he done better 
work than in his triple role in “Monte 
Cristo.” An abandon never before no- 
ticeable in his work marks Stone’s cre- 
ation of Edmond Dantes, the merry, 
care-free sailor lad of the first scenes. 
In startling contrast is the somber 
strength of his Abbe Busoni and his 
Monte Cristo. His conception is mas- 
terly, his deportment stately, his com- 
mand of the situations intense without 
an uncomfortable display of emotion. 
He reads his lines with acute percep- 
tion of their dramatic value and almost 
lose its 
fiavor of melodrama. Another excel- 
lent impersonation is that of Frank 
Camp, who enacts his role of Nortier, 
the conspirator, and its several phases 
of character, with a discernment intelli- 
gent and convincing. Richard Vivian 
seems to have taken a fresh hold on 
himself of late, for his depictions are 
steadly gaining in strength. As Fer- 
nand he is gloomjly impressive, both as 
the gypsy-heairted Catalan and as the 
count. Minor roles are well taken by 


Charles Ruggles, who strikes the right 


note of youthfulness as Albert; Harry 
Andrews, surprisingly good as the 
faithful Caderousse, and William Yer- 
ance as the scoundrelly Danglars. 
Adele Farrington has the only woman’s 
part really worth while, and she makes 
the most of it, demonstrating her un- 


usual ability and versatility in the re- | : ‘ 
: 3 | Hercules in strength and physically a | 


pellant role of Carconte, her work in 
the third act being uncannily weird to 
the point of fascination. In her small 
role of Mercedes, Thais Magrane is ap- 
pealingly sweet and distrait, although 
she makes a grievous error by appear- 
ing in the last act in as youthful a 
gZuise as in the first. A touch of grey 
to her hair, a few delicate lines about 
her eyes and she would not appear so 
great an antithesis to the white-haired 
count. The. first-night performance 
was remarkably free from error, only 
a few mistakes marring the lengthy 
performance. 





“St. Elmo” at the Burbank 


With parts well sustained throughout 
and with all the interest of the famous 
novel on which the play is found, “St. 
Elmo” at the Burbank Theater this 
week is an attraction well worth see- 
ing. There are few who have not read 
Augusta J. Evans’ story of “St. Elmo” 
and who are not familiar with the plot 
of the play, so an outline of the four- 
act drama is unnecessary. With searce- 
ly an exception, the roles are well tak- 
en. Byron Beasley as St. Elmo does 
an especially praiseworthy bit of work, 
appearing to much greater advantage— 
in the character lead than he does in 
his assignments of lighter demand. The 
Edna Earl of Blanche Hall is endowed 
with an attractive charm which helps 
the audience to see why the young 
maid is able to win the iove of the er- 
rant hero. Lovell Alice Taylor gives a 
meritorious portrayal of Agnes Pow- 
ell, the “villainess” of the play, and in 
the semi-heavy role displays her in- 
creasing versatility. John W. Burton 
presents one of his excellent delinea- 
tions of a clergyman, in the part of 
Rev. John Hammond. David Landau 
does an admirable bit of character 
work as Aaron Hunt, the blacksmith, 


rH 


im che first Act. 


high-grade | 


| Arron tO Aaron. Otherwise tiegser— 
ting of the play is remarkably good | 
and in keeping with the period of the 


THE GRAPHIC 


Others in the cast give 
adequate performances. It is hoped 
by this time that the lettering on the 
tall monument erected to the memory 
of the blacksmith is corrected from 


| pla. 











' good foil for Miss McConnelil’s 














7” at the Auditorium 
Delightfully clever, clean and whole- 

some is Clivde Fitch’s comedy, “The 

Bachelor,’ which Charles Cherry and a 


“The Bachelor 


capable cast are producing at the Au- | 
There isn’t a hint | 
| of problem about it, the plot is flimsy | 
to a degree, but it sparkles with bright | 


ditorium this week. 


lines and is capitailly acted. Charles 
Cherry is a pure delight as the bachelor 
who falls in love with his stenographer 
without being aware of the fact. He 
has an admirable stage presence, a 
pleasing personality and an enuncia- 
tion that leaves nothing to be desired. 
Ruth Maycliffe, as prettily piquant a 
stenographer as the heart of man 
could desire, plays opposite Mr. Cherry 
in a delicious, roguish way that makes 
her serious moment a delight by their 
contrast. Execeliently cast, too, is 
Ralph Morgan, who enacts the intrud- 
ing voungster in qa true-to-type manner, 
the verity of which any girl blessed 
with such a brother could testify. Lil- 
lian Paige is rather explosive as Mrs. 
Rendell, failing to suggest the atmos- 
phere of 
wright must have intended. Other 
parts are well taken by Percival Stev- 
ens, Charles Laite and Hilda Flint, who 
is an excellent caricature of a Swedish 
maidservant, 


Attractive Bill at Orpheum 

This week’s 
given added strength by at least three 
new turns, which vie for first place. 
“Our Boys tf Blue” in the spectacular 
maneuvers of militant training present 
an act that is an artistic treat. Sev- 
enteen young soldiers, with a girl as 
rlurse, make up the act, and after go- 
ing through their evolutions and 
playing an expert manipulation 


realistic battle scene. For real, 
comedy there is the act, “A Stormy 
Hour,” by Lester Lonergan, presented 
by Lulu McConnell and Grant Simpson. 
Miss McConnell, who has a voice in 
the Eddie Foy class, 
edienne, and even with a less clever 
sketch, her turn would be a success. 
Her 
fun-making which exhibits her ability 
as a mimic. Mr. Simpson makes a 
playing. 
Bobby Pandor, who 
presents an interesting series of ath- 
letic feats and poses, gives about the 
best strong man act that has ever been 
seen at the local Orpheum. A modern 


refinement which the play- | 


bill at the Orpheum is | 


dis- | 

of | 
rifles and gatling guns they depict a! 
true | 


is a natural*com- | 


imitation of Eddie Foy is a bit of | 


with his brother | 








specimen of perfectly developed man- | 


hood is Bobby, with every one of his 
iron muscles under fine control. 
brother closely rivals him. 
least of the new acts is the Tempest 
and Sunshine Trio. They 
singing and dancing turn which might 
be better if it were not so obviously 
artificial. Holdovers are Miss Minnie 
Seligman and William Bramwell & 
Co., the Bootblack Quartet, the Three 





His | 
Last and | 


present a | 


Rounding Gordons and Misses Nell | 
| Lockwood and Hazel Bryson. 
Offerings for Next Week 
Beginning Monday night and with 


| the usual Saturday matinee, the Mason | 
“Three }; 


Opera House will ofter the 
Twins,’ said to be one of the smartest 
musical comedies that have been pro- 
duced for several] years. The book is 
by Charles Dickson, lyrics by C. A. 


Hauerhach, while Kar] Hoschna is re- | 
“Three | 


sponsible for the music. The 
Twins” is one of the largest musical 
companies on the road, requiring two 
baggage cars and three coaches for the 
transportation of the company. One 
of the novelties is an electrical aerial 
swing, which demands three machin- 
ists properly to operate it. There are a 
great many song hits, including, “The 
YamatyY one Man,” 
Ctoser,” “Boo Hoo. Tee Hee,” “Good 
Night,” “They Are All My Girls” and 
“The Girl Up There.” The company is 
headed by Victor Morley. Others in 
the cast are Bessie Cliffors, W. H. 
Woodside, Florence Kolb, E. P. Bower, 
Harry Hanlon, Minnie Allen, Ada Bate- 
man and a number of others. 


Cosmo Hamilton’s new play, “The 
Master Key, which will be presented 
next week at the Belasco Theater by 
Lewis S. Stone and associates, depicts 
a mighty struggle between capital and 


“Cuddle Up a Little | 
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SQUARE 


The popular North Wilshire Boulevard Home Place Tract. 


Prices Now 


$1600 


While street work is being done. 


These streets run through this handsome sightly place: 
Fourth street, Fifth Street, Wilton Place, Van Ness avenue, 
pees avenue, Norton avenue. 


Branch Offices: Corner Fourth and Wilton 
Place; corner Fifth and Wilton Place. 


WalterG.M’ Carty The McCarthy Co. 


at Columbia Trust Co., 
311 West Third Street. 





(yrand Opera House 


201 N. Broadway. 


Phones: Ab941. 


Main 1202. 











Me Tuesday, Saturday and Sunday. 
very Night in the Week at 8:15 


WEEK COMMENCING SUNDAY MATINEE: DECEMBER 12, 1909. 


Ferris Hartman 


comedy 





TO FOLLOW---“THE TOYMAKER.” 





ened bus big singing company present the popular musical 


The belle of New York 




















hrine Auditorium 


repose Street, One Block 
Vest of Figueros Street. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LECTURE 


By Mr. William D. 
Sunday afternoon, December 12, 
Admission free. 


at 3s 


McCrackan, M.A., C.S.B,, 


subject. “Christian Science. 


o’clock. Doors open at 2:15 o'clock 
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Banning Line— Daily Service to 


SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 


STEAMER HERMOSA, 


Famous Marine Gardens viewed through Glass Bottom Baats. 


BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


[GIVE YOU HEALTH 


@ Mathie S | 
p< 





ONE DOZEN BOTTLES DELIVERED $1.50 


The MATHIE BREWING CO, 





1834-1856 East Main Street. r 





ALBERT SEARL 





Reliable Investment Securities 
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- Maier Brewing Co. 
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labor, but in the end, “‘the master key,” 
by which term.the author designes his 
love interest, dominates all else and the 
curtain descends on a happy pair of 
voung lovers. Mr. Hamilton’s play was 
produced at the Bijou Theater, New 
York, by William A. Brady, five months 
ago, and was received with much crit- 
ical praise. Its production Monday 
night at the Belasco will be the first 
presentation of the piece on any west- 
ern stage. Lewis S. Stone will have 
the. part of a young foundry owner, 
who disguises himself as a clerk in his 
own foree and goes among his men to 
investigate conditions. Thais Magrane 
will play the young schoolteacher with 
whom the foundry owner falls in love, 
and Frank Camp, William Yerance, 
Richard Vivian, Charles Ruggles, James 
K. Applebee, Charles Giblyvn, Grace 
Gardner, Beth Taylor and other Be- 


.laseco players will have good assign- 
ments. 
Rex Beach's dramatization of his 


own novel, “The Spoilers,” will be the 
attraction at the Majestic Theater next 
week. It is generally regarded as 
the best of all Alaskan plays, 


THE GRAPHIC 


Edwin Stevens, the foremost delineator 
of Dickens’ creations, aided by Miss 
Tina Marshall, will offer a series of 
Dickens’ character presentations. 


Stevens has devoted many years in 


Mr. | 


bringing this act to perfection, and his | 


portraits of Uriah Heep, Grandfather 
Smallweed, Dick Swiveller, Bill Sykes, 
etc.,, are taken from 
quaint drawings. The DeHaven Sex- 
tet, with Sidney C. Gibson, is well 
Known here, and brings back new | 
songs and costumes, together with sev- 
eral changes in its personnel. Howard's | 
Musical Shetlands and Comedy Ca- | 
nines—an act for youngsters of all 
ages—and Milt Wood, “the dancer with 
the chair,” complete the new acts. 
“Our Boys in Blue,” McConnell & 
Simpson, Bobby Pandor and his broth- 
er, and the Tempest and Sunshine Trio 
remain for another week. | 





Dramatic students of the Dobinson | 
School of Expression will present the 


| four-act play, “Esmeralda,” at the Dob- | 


which, | 


perhaps, is natural, as Mr. Beach lived , 


in Alaska during the time of which he 
has written, and was personally cog- 
nizant of the incidents which he first 
wove into a novel and later into a 
play. The drama is in five acts, the 
scenes showing the deck of a steamer 
en route to Nome, a lawver’s office in 
that far-off town, a dance hall, a road 
house and the Midas mine. To en- 
hance the “local color’ of the produc- 
tion, the company carries a pack of 
Eskimo dogs, the same breed used by 
Dr. Cook and Commander Peary on 
their recent trips to the pole. These 
dogs are cared for by Eli A. Smith, 
formerly an Alaskan mail driver, and 
the man who drove his dog team from 
Nome to Washington, where he deliv- 
ered a letter to President Roosevelt. 


To acommodate the many theater- 
goers who have been unable to secure 
seats at the Burbank this week, Man- 
ager Oliver Morosco announces that 
“St. Elmo” will continue to occupy the 
stage of that house for another and 
final week, beginning Sunday after- 
noon and including the usual Saturday 
matinee. The play will be withdrawn 
following the Saturday night perform- 
ance to make way for Sardou’s “Divor- 
cons,” in which Miss Blanche Hall will 
bid farewell to Burbank audiences in 
the role of Cyprienne, first played in 
this country by Grace George, and in 
which Miss Ethel von Waldron, new 
ingenue of the Burbank company, will 
‘make her local debut. 
Elmo” has duplicated at the Burbank 
the popularity it achieved earlier in the 
east. The theater has heen filled 
nightly, even the rain having had no 
appreciable effect upon attendance. 


Cylde Fitch’s charming comedy, ‘““‘The 
Bachelor,” has proved so pronounced a 
Success at the Auditorium that the 
management has decided to continue it 
for another week. Charles Cherry, the 
new Shubert star, has won popularity 
for himself in the leading role, and 
Ruth Maycliffe is no less charming as 
the pretty stenographer. After the 
close of this week’s engagement the 
company will return to New York to 
renew its successful run of last season. 


“The Belle of New York,” one of the 
most popular musical comedies ever 
written, will next week serve as the 
vehicle for the Ferris Hartman Opera 
Company, 
matinee Sunday. 
which Edna May won much of her 
fame, and also served as a successful 
Starring play for Dan Dailey. Joseph 
Fogarty will be seen in Dailey’s orig- 


inal role of Ichabod Bronson, while 
Walter de Leon will play the son, 
Harry Bronson. Oscar Walch will 


essay the role of Blinky Bill, a mixed- 
ale pugilist, and the Portugese twins, 
Count Ratsi Rattatoo and Count Patsi 
Rattatoo, will be taken by William 
Harold and Chester Chase. Earl Von 
Pumpernick will afford excellent op- 
portunity for Walter Catlett, and Jose- 
Pphine Islieb will take the role of the 


actress who becomes a Salvation Army | 


lassie. The production also will serve 
to introduce three new members of the 


This week “St. | 





| dressing room, and William Boag, his 





| to move anything 


inson Auditorium, 1044 South Hope 
Street, next Wednesday, December 15. | 
Asides | 

David Warfield, who opens a week's 
engagement at the Mason Opera House 
the week of December 20, is so normal 
in private life that his fellow actors 
regard him as eccentric. But he has 
one foible which must be considered at 
every theater in which he appears—he 
demands absolute quiet on the stage 
during his scenes. For a stage hand 
While Warfield is 
acting is high treason, and to drop the 
smallest thing is a positive crime. The 
most insignificant noise will distract 
him, make him self-conscious, and, in 
his own eyes at least, injure his acting. 
Recently, while Warfield was acting his 
tenderest scene in “The Music Mas- 
ter,” an employe fell with a ladder, | 
making a terrific crash. Everyone back 
on the stage held his breath, as he| 
thought of the wrath of the star. Af- 
ter the scene Mr. Warfield went to his 


stage manager, followed for a scold- 
ing, as he is responsible for everything, 
from the intrusion of the theater cat 
to the hoarseness of the leading 
woman. In a few minutes Boag re- 
turned from the star’s dressing room, 
a broad smile on his face. “Gee, what 


did he say?” breathed the property | 
man. Mr. Boag’s smile developed into 
a grin. “Nothing much—he thought it 


was a thunder storm.” 


Mrs. Gertrude Nelson Andrew's, au- 
thor of “Kate Shannon” and “Through 
a Window,” arrived from New York 
in the wee sma’ hours Monday morn- | 
ing, and is eagerly preparing for re- 
hearsals of the latter piay, which the 


| Belasco company will present the last | 


beginning with the regular | 
This is the piece in | 


wC..6., 





Ferris Hartman company, Carmen 
Phillips, Marta Golden and Myrtle | 
Dingwall. Following “The Belle of 


New York,” .the Ferris Hartman com- 
pany Wil Ibe seen in a big revival of 
The Toymaker.” 


Admirers of Dickens’ characters will 
find pleasure in the headline attraction 
at the Orpheum for the week beginning 
Monday matinee, December 18, when 


week of December. After the produc- 
tion here, Klaw & Erlanger will exploit 
the drama in New York. 


Clever little Beatrice Noyes, who left 
a pleasant impression of her winsome 
personality, and who proved her ambi- 
tion by her hard work while a mem- 
ber of the Belasco company, is playing 
the ingenue lead in a “Number One” 
traveling company which is playing 
Clyde Fitch’s “The Blue Mouse.” She 
opened Monday night in West Virginia. 


After the close of her present en- 
gagement at the Burbank, Blanche Hall 
plans to remain a month in Los An- | 
geles, getting her affairs into order, 
after which she will go to San Antonio, 
Texas, to visit her sister. 





Science Lecture by Noted Author | 
Mr. William D. MecCrackan, M.A., 
will lecture on Christian Sci- 
ence at Shrine Auditorium, Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 12, at 3 o’clock, un- 
der the auspices of the Third Church 
of Christ, Scientist. Mr. McCrackan | 
is well known as a scholar and his- | 
torian ,and his book, “The Rise of the 
Swiss Republic,” has made him famil- 
iar to students of history. He re- 
ceived his early training at St. Paul’s 
school at Concord, N. H., and gradu- 
ated from Trinity University, Hartford, 
Conn. He is a member of the Authors’ 
Club of New York, and is well known 
in literary circles. This lecture will be 
an excellent opportunity to learn some- 
thing about Christian Science from an 
authentic source. 








Mr. Merritt W. Gano, a capitalist of 
Denver, Colo, and Mrs. Gano came to 
the Pacific coast for the purpose of 
consulting Mr. Walter Hoff Seely, agent 
for William Morris, the New York 
vaudeville impresario, in the interests 


Cruikshank’s | 





of the new theater he is building for 
Mr. Morris in Denver. They were guests 
at Hotel Del Monte recently. 
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OLIVER MOROSCO, 

Lessee and Manager. 
Los Angeles Leading Stock House. 
ALL NEXT WEEK 


M °resco’s Burbank Theater 


The Home of Successes 
MATINEE TODAY. TONIGHT 
Second and Last Packed Week 


The Play of ST. ELMO 


the Year 


BIGGEST HIT OF THE ENTIRE SEASON 
An unusual love story, tenderly told and exquisitely acted. 
Regular Burbank prices: 25c, 35c, 50c. Matinees, Sunday and Saturday, 25c. 
Gallery, 10c. To Follow: SARDOU’S “DIVORCONS.” 


Hamburger’s Majestic Theater si Mento, lence aid Manager 
BROADWAY, NEAR NINTH 


Bargain Matinee Wednesday Matinee Saturday. 
THE BEST OF ALL ALASKAN DRAMAS 


T-H-E S-P-O-l-L-E-R-S | 


Rex Beach’s dramatization of his own famous novel. 

BIG CAST. ELABORATE SCENERY. A GREAT PLAY. 
Prices: 25¢, 50c, 75c. A few front rows, $1. Bargain Wednesday matinee, 
25¢c and 50c. NO HIGHER. 

To Follow: BAILEY & AUSTIN in “THE TOP O’ THE WORLD.” 


All Next Week. 











x BELASCO-BLACK WOOD CO., Props. and Mgrs. 
Rela Sco Theater Matinees Thursday, Saturday and Sunday. Been ichiat B15, 


WEEK COMMENCING MONDAY NIGHT, DECEMBER 13, 1909 


ILE WIS S : STO N IR and the Belasco 


Theater Company will present Cosmo Ham- 
ilton’s play of Capital and Labor, 


The Master Key 


TO FOLLOW: Leo Detrichstein’s farce, “ARE YOU A MASON?” 














ason Opera House es 


Less 
WEEK STARTING MONDAY, DECEMBER 13---ONLY MATINEE SATURDAY 
The Greatest Musical Comedy Success America Has Ever Known 


Three Twins 


With VICTOR MORLEY and BESSIE CLIFFORD and Eighty Others. 
Prices—50c to $2. Coming-—-Mr. David Warfield in “The Music Master.” 
T SAM S. AND LEE SHUBERT (INCORPORATED) PRESENT SECOND TRIUM- 

PHANT WEEK, BEGINNING DECEMBER 13, OF 


MR. CHARLES , —- THE 
CHERRY BACHELOR 


By Clyde Fitch—A Delightful Comedy. 
Prices—Lower floor, $1.00 and $1.50. Balcony, 50c, 75c. Gallery, 25c. Special 
Bargain Matinee Wednesday, 25c, 50c. Regular Matinee Saturday, 25c, $1. 
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° o “TI 1IEATER BEAUTIFUL” 
e Auditorium L. E. BEHYMER. Manager. 

















L.E. BEHYMER, 


Man ager, 


torium 
FAREWELL APPEARANCE 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich 


With Frank LaForge at the piano. 


Tues. Night, Dec. 14==8:15 o’clock 


Prices, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 and $3. Seat sale at Bartlett’s now on. 


Simpson Audi 











Matinee Every Day. 
Both Phones 1447 


Theater--VAUDEVILLE 


COMMENCING MONDAY MATINEE, DECEMBER 13 


“Boys in Blue,” 
In regulation army drill. 
McConnell & Simpson, 
in “A Stormy Hour.” 
Bobby Pando and Brother, 
in gladiatorial poses. 


Mroheum 
cy 


Edwin Stevens, 
in Characters from Dickens. 
DeHaven Sextet, 
Wtih Sidney C. Gibson. 
Howard’s Musica! Shetlands, 
and Comedy Canines. 
Milt Wood, Tempest & Sunshine Trio, 
“The Dancer with the Chair.” with Miss Florence Tempest, 
ORPHEUM MOTION PICTURES 
Nights—10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. Matinees Daily—1l0c, 25c, 50c. 


\Matinee 
| Today 











The Chutes -- Lehigh Investment Co.==Admission 10 Cts 


The Greatest Amusement Park in the World. 


FREE RIDES On the Chutes, Miniature 


Railway and Merry-go-round. 
Free Vaudeville every afternoon and evening. 


FREE DANCING PAVILION 


Dancing every evening and Sundiy afternoons. Societies and Lodges 
can make arrangements for exclusive use by giving one week’s notice. 
Don’t fail to visit the Famous Heidelberg Cafe. 














By Ruth Burke 
Members of exclusive society circles 


were interested this week in the an- 
nouncement of Miss Grace Rowley’s 
engagement to Mr. Thomas Ridgeway, 
a well-known attorney of this city. 
The formal announcement was made 
Thursday afternoon at a luncheon of 
twenty covers given by Miss Ethel 
Parker Shaw of 2700 Severance street. 
The table decorations were in pink and 
green, and a centerpiece was formed 
of vases filled with Cecil Bruner roses 
and maidenhair ferns, and linked to- 
gether with slender chains. 
close of the collation there were dis- 
tributed among the guests, cards on 
which appeared tiny photographs of 
the betrothed couple. These 
were inclosed in envelopes stamped 
with a large interrogation mark in 
gold. Guests invited for the afternoon 
were Mmes. Will S. Hook, Jr., Frank 
Gillelen, Edward Bosbyshell, Earle C. 
Anthony, Benjamin Harwood; Misses 
Evelyn Rowley, Annis Van Nuys, Mary 
Clark, Katherine Clark, Olive Harpham, 


Mary Lindley, Mary Burnham, Gladys | 


Williams, Leola Allen, Florence Silent 
and Dix Drummond of East Orange, N. 


J. Miss Rowley, who is the daughter | 


of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley of 
2621 Menlo avenue, is a favorite in the 
younger society circles. she is a grad- 
yate of Marlborough school, and for a 


time was a student in the Mount Ver- | platinédieededy teia 


non Seminary at Washington, D. C. 
Date for the wedding has not been 
chosen, but it probably will be celebrat- 
ed in the spring. 


Members of the Assistance League, | 


together with the members of the build- 
ing committee of the Los Angeles Or- 
phans’ Home, are working with inde- 


fatigable energy to perfect preliminary | 


arrangements for the Kirmess, which 
is to be given here the first week in 
February, under their combined aus- 
pices. Until the arrival from the east 


At the | 


ecards | 











of Miss Stewart, who will direct the | 


rehearsals, no definite plans, beyond a 
general formation, will be undertaken. 
The entertainment will be more elab- 


orate in detail than any previous event | 


of its kind ever given here, and the so- 
ciety folk who are interested in the af- 
fair are making every effort to insure 
its success. 


In compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Pier- 
pont Davis, the latter formerly Miss 
Gertrude Churchill, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. O. H. Churchill of South 
Figueroa street, who have just returned 
from their wedding trip, Mrs. Charles 
W. Hinchcliffe of 2414 South Grand 
avenue will entertain this evening with 
a dinner party of twelve covers. The 
appointments will be appropriate to the 


Christmas season, the color scheme of | 


red and green prevailing throughout. 
The table will be arranged with crystal 
vases filled with holly and linked with 
crystal chains. Place cards are to be 
red, heart-shaped affairs, ornamented 
with cupids. Covers will be laid for 
Mr. and Mrs. Pierpont Davis, Mr. and 
Mrs. David McCartney, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leroy Edwards, Miss Juana Creighton, 
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in honor of Miss Bradford and 
Pollard. The party motored over to 
the hotel and passed the day there. 


Al Malaikah Temple will hold cere- 
monial session at Hote] del Coronado, 
Saturday and Sunday. The members 
will go down on a special train today 
and march to the ferry and from there 
to the hotel. About 450 Shriners are 
expected to make the trip. 


Invitations have 
Felix Howes, Mrs. 
Miss Howes for a 


been issued by Mrs. 
Lyman Farwell and 
musical to be given 
at the Ebell Club next Tuesday after- 
noon. The affair promises to be one of 
the most delightful of the season’s so- 
ciety events, 


Mrs. J. F. Greenough, a prominent so- 
cial leader of Hollywood, is passing the 
winter at Hotel Virginia. 


Mr. A, C. Hoff, a prominent official 
of the Trustee Company of Riverside, 
has returned to Hotel Virginia, Long 
Beach, after an extended trip through- 
out the east. 


Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
W. W. Stilson of 1048 Kensington road 
for a dinner party to be given next Sat- 
urday evening. The affair, which will 
be one of the most delightful of the 


Wellcome of London, England. 


Hotel Virginia is fast becoming the 
social rendezvous for the elite of Salt 
Lake City, -who pass their winters in 
California. Among those now regis- 
tered from the Utah capital are Mr. 
and Mrs. F. B. Cook, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
KF. Earls, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Reid and 


| Mrs. O. S. Gaylord. 


Among the elaborate social functions 
month will be the 
large reception which Mrs. Edwin J. 
Brent of 17-18 Berkeley square will 
give Friday, Dcember 17, in celebra- 
tion of the second anniversary of the 
opening of her beautiful home.  Invi- 


Miss | 


| 
| 
| 


| week’s program of society events, will ° 
' be in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. 


tations to about 150 friends have been | 


issued. 


Two Of the @niost. brilhant of the 
week’s society affairs were the hand- 
somely appointed bridge luncheons 
which Mrs. Edwin S. Rowley and her 


| daughter, Miss Grace Rowley, of 2621 


Menlo avenue, gave at their home Wed- 
nesday and Friday afternoons. They 
will entertain again next Wednesday 
and Friday afternoons, concluding the 
series of four affairs. 


Mr. and Mrs. 8S. H. B. Vandervoort 
of 418 West Thirty-third street have 
returned from an eastern trip. Mrs. 


' Vandervoort, who left two months ago, 





Miss Mary Lindley, Mr. Kegley, Mr. 


Philo Lindley, Mr. James McLafferty | 


and the hostess. 


After an absence of five months in 
the east and north, Miss Virginia 
Walsh, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank E. Walsh of 403 South Alvarado 
street, will return to her home today. 


In the early summer Miss Walsh ac- | 


companied her mother east to New 
York and other of the larger cities, and 
after three months’ travel there re- 
turned to the Pacific coast via the 
north, where she visited in Piedmont 
and San Francisco with relatives. In 
her absence Miss Walsh was delight- 
fully entertained, the affairs, however, 
being informal, as she has not yet 
made her debut. Mrs. Walsh, who in- 


cluded a visit to the south in her itin- 


erary, preceded her daughter home by 
about a month. 


Mrs. Charles S. Bradford and Miss 
Bradford of this city, who are visiting 
friends in San Diego, were dinner 
guests at Hotel del Coronado Thurs- 
day. Wednesday, Mr. T. C. Hammand 
of San Diego and Mr. Lester G. Brad- 
ley of Los Angeles gave a dinner party 


visited in Marshalltown and Grinnell, 
Iowa, with relatives, and was joined a 
month ago in Kansas City by Mr. Van- 
dervoort. Together, they visited in 
Muskogee, Okla., with Mrs. Vander- 
voort’s brother, Mr. A. W. Patterson. 


Mr. and Mrs. John D. Reavis enter- 
tained last Saturday evening with a 
handsomely appointed dinner party at 
their home, “The Pines,” in South Pas- 
adena, the affair being in honor of the 
birthday anniversary of Mrs. 
The dining room was most artistically 
decorated with aeroplanes, smilax and 
poinsettias, and while the guests dined 
a miniature Wright aeroplane skimmed 
the air ahove their heads. An elaborate 
menu of twelve courses was served. 
Mr. and Mrs. Reavis’ guests on this oc- 
casion were Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Lee 
Grover, Mr. and Mrs. G. H. McGinnis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rector, Miss Jessie M. 


Flint, Mr. Kenneth R. Smoot and Miss 











Emma Smoot, all of Los Angeles. In 
the sweepstakes, which followed the 
conclusion of the dinner, twelve aero- 
planes, suspended from the ceiling of 
the hall and parlor were raced by the 
various guests, who started the airships 
in motion by the winding of a key at- 
tached to the machines. The first four 
running the longest time received the 
four large aeroplanes used in the dec- 
oration of the dining room. Upon the 
inspiration of the moment, the ‘“Wom- 
en’s Aviation Club of Los Angeles” was 
organized with the following as tem- 
porary officers: Mrs. John D. Reavis, 
president; Mrs. Dick Ferris, first vice- 
president; Mrs. George Rector, second 
vice-president; Mrs. Sidney L. Grover, 
third vice-president; Miss Jessie M. 
Flint, secretary, and Mrs. G. H. Me- 
Ginnis. 


Mrs. Edward C. Bellows of Gram- 
ercy place was hostess yesterday at a 
luncheon given for the executive com- 
mittee of the Ebell. Her guests in- 
cluded Mmes. Willitts J. Hole, George 
W. Bayly, George Kress, A. C. Smither, 


Reavis. | 











| ly at Hotel Alexandria. 





ART WARES 
iS GITS 


| Those who want to make gifts 
of something entirely unlike any- 
thing likely to be given by any- 
body else should see this exhibit 


of Oriental art goods. 
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Hundreds of highly artistic articles that have few, if 


any, duplicates in America. 
Quaint Onental jewelry, carved 


and inlaid Ivories, Satsuma and 


Cloisonne ware, bronzes, brasses and porcelains, Japanese and 


Chinese embroidery, Dam- 
ascene work---in short, the 
choicest Art wares of Egypt, 
Persia, India, Siam, Ceylon, 


China, Japan, Thibet and Bur- 


mah. 
(Second Floor of New Building) 












Augustine Hine, J. B. Millard, Edward 
Cc, Dieter, William L. Jones, William 
H. Jamison and Lewis Clark Carlisle. 
Wednesday of next week Mrs. Bellows 
wil lbe hostes at a second luncheon. 


Mr. and Mrs. William T. Shackford 
arrived at Hotel del Coronado Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Shackford is a resident of 
Coronado and Mrs. Shackford was Miss 
Olive Schley of New York City, who 
has made her home at Hotel del Coro- 
nado during the winter months. 


Mrs. Charles Wellington Rand of 
Wilshire boulevard entertained a num- 
ber of friends at afternroon tea recent- 
Violets and 
white roses were used in effecting a 
pretty table decoration. 


Among the affairs of next week will 
be a junior musical program which will 
be given at the Woman’s club house 
Tuesday afternoon by Miss Coralinn 
Bates and Miss Mercedes Ciesielska. 
The two young women will be assisted 
by Mr. James Rice, violinist. Two hun- 
dred invitations have been issued for the 
afternoon, and guests will be received 
at 3 o’clock. Miss Margaret Goetz, in- 
structor of the talented young women, 
will be assisted in receiving by Mrs. 
James Rice of Tustin. Mrs. Rice, who 
is the aunt of Miss Bates, is a pioneer 
Singer of Southern California, having 
been prominent in the local musical 
world for thirty years. Both Miss 
Bates and Miss Ciesielska are talented 
vocalists, and have been under the in- 
struction of Miss Goetz for two years, 
having been sent to her by the late 
Madame Modjeska. Miss Bates, who is 
from Ventura, possesses a lyric so- 
prano voice, and Miss Ciesielska, whose 
home is in Santa Ana, has a fine mezzo- 
soprano voice. 


Major and Mrs. B. C. Truman and 
Miss Truman are among the guests at 
the Arrowhead Springs Hotel. 


Social life at Hotel del Coronado has 
been increased by the arrival of the 
navy officers from Magdalena Bay. 
Seven of the warships arrived in that 
port recently and will make an ex- 
tended stay in port. Mrs. N. E. Cas- 
sidy, wife of Commander Cassidy of 
the Paul Jones, arrived at the hotel 
Thursday of last week to meet her 
husband, and will remain there while 
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LEE os ART 
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A. FUSENOT CO, 
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Parisian Ivory 
Toilet Articles 


C\U R stock of these beautiful 


)\”) goods is very complete. 

It includes mirrors, brushes, 
combs and manicure articles of 
all kinds. We sell them in com- 
plete sets for the dressing table 


or in separate articles. 


They Make Attractive 
Christmas Gifts 


Hal ae 
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Discriminating Women 

Women who are particular about 
the quality of food served on their 
tables, usually have their greatest 
troubles in the 

BUTTER, EGGS AND 
POULTRY LINE. 


We are cate~.. to that class of 
buyers. Avsolute insistence upon 
Freshness, Cleanliness and Purity 
has earned for us the patronage of 
the best families in the city. Why 
not yours? 

F. W. GETCHEL, 
1352 East 20th St., Los Angeles. 
Home Phone 21997. 
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the ships are in the harbor. Mrs. 
Uriel Sebree, wife of Admiral Sebree, 
commander of the Pacific squadron, 
has returned to Hotel del Coronado for 


the winter. 


Miss Rena Severance, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Severance of Sixth 
and Adams street, Glendale, enter- 
tained recently with an informal even- 
ing affair in compliment to her house 
guest, Miss Margaret Widener of this 
city. The living room Was prettily 
decorated for the occasion with chrys- 
anthemums. A feature of the evening 
was several musical selections ren- 
dered by Mrs. Charles Edward Bailey 
and her brother, Mr. Kenneth Barager. 


Many large and delightful functions 
are planned for the noliday week and 
among the most attractive of them will 
be the large evening affair which Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Perry Story and Mr. 
and Mrs. John Raymond Powers will 
give at the Ebell Club, Tuesday even- 
ing, December 28. 


Asa surprise to many of their friends 
will be news of the approaching wed- 
ding of Mrs. Orion Allen Stack of St. 
Louis to Mr. Roy E. Burbank of this 


city. The ceremony will take place at 
ihe Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Wed- 
nesday, December 15, and after Feb- 


ruary 1, Mr. and Mrs. Burbank will be 
at hotel to their friends at the Alex- 
andria Hotel, this city. Mrs. Stack, 
who formerly was the wife of a well- 
known lumber merchant of Spokane, 
lived here a number of months, and 
has many friends who will welcome her 
return as the bride of Mr. Burbank, 
who is one of the successful young 
business men of Los Angeles. 


Mrs. William Irving Hollingsworth 
of Lake street was hostess Saturday 
last at a luncheon of ten covers given 
in compliment to Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, 
who has recently returned to her home 
in Chester place after an extended 
eastern trip. Guests included Mmes. 
Wilson, Hugh Harrison, Mathew 5S. 
Robertson, Carl Kurtz, John E. Stearns, 
Cc. Q. Stanton, Charlies McFarland and 
Stanton. Later in the afternoon, Mrs. 
Hollingsworth gave a children’s party 
in celebration of the third birthday of 
her son, Master William Irving Hol- 
lingsworth, Jr. Guests were Julia Hy- 
ward, Martha Marsh, John Powers, 
John Meredith Hyatt and Jack Whit- 
more. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Pelancona of 


this city are enjoying an outing at 
Coronado. They Pelanconas are one of 
the oldest Spanish families of Cali- 


fornia. Their ranch is near Anaheim. 

Mrs. G. Hyer, Miss Hyer, Mrs. G. 
Russ and Miss David are guests at 
Hotel del Coronado for a month. 


Mrs. Oscar Tippett of 943 South 
Hoover street entertained Tuesday af- 
ternoon with a party for her young 
son, whose seventh birthday the day 
commemorated. 


Afternoon teas at Hotel Alexandria 
wre becoming more and more popular 
with the society folk. Among the host- 
esses of last Saturday were Mrs. Wal- 
ter Raymond of Pasadena; Mrs. R. A. 


Rowan, who entertained ten guests, 
and Mrs. Eshman, who also had ten 
guests. 


Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 8S. Day of Sac- 
ramento, who played in the big golf 
tournament at Del Monte in September, 
have entered for the competition ar- 
ranged to be held the last day of the 
old year and the first day of the new. 
There will be handicap match play con- 
tests for the Del Monte cup for men 
and for a similar trophy for women. 


Iviends of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cot- 
ton are rejoicing with them over the 
arrival last Saturday of a little daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Cotton was formerly Miss 
Edna Peyton, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Valentine Peyton of 857 Westlake 
avenue, and her wedding last year was 


One of the most brilliant events of that 
season. 


ay VTS. John W. Tomblin of 720 West 
Mwenty-eighth street was hostess Wed- 
nesday at one of the most delightful of 
the week’s social affairs. A large num- 
ber of friends were her guests that af- 
ternoon at a musical. The decorations 
were artistic and quantities of fra- 
Stant blossoms and greenery were used 
in the arrangement. In the receiving 
line with the hostess were Mrs. Wayne 
—E. Bechtelheimer and Mts. George T. 
Brown. Mrs. Daniel Stone presided at 
the coffee table, and the other unbon- 
heted women included Mmes. Thomas 
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Little Sermons on Health 





Weekly Department Written for The 
Graphic by Dr. L. L. Denny, Health 
Scientist. 


Digestion begins in the mouth. Man 
really has three stomachs, the mouth, 
the stomach proper and the small in- 
testines. The starches undergo their 
first chemical change in the mouth, 
therefore he that does not thoroughly 
masticate his food is laying the foun- 
dation for chronic disease. Chew your 
food, the teeth for this purpose are in 
the mouth, not in the stomach. 

Heart Trouble. 

The heart is composed of muscular 
tissue, and like ali other tissues re- 
ceives its functioning power through 
nerves. Sever a nerve to the muscle of 
the arm, and it will become paralyzed 
—i.e,, die—sever the nerves that con- 
trol the heart, and it immediately 
ceases all action. 

Millions of minute nerve filaments 
supply life and functioning power to 
the heart. When a number of these 
filaments are interfered with, a weak- 
ness of the heart action ensues. If the 
irritation upon the nerves of the heart 
is spasmodic, the result is a palpita- 
tion or the occasional skipping of the 
heart beat. 

The cerebro spinal nerves specifical- 
ly control the action of the heart, and 
if these nerves are in the condition na- 
ture demands, it is an absolute impos- 
sibility for the heart to function ab- 
normally. No difficulty of the heart 
can occur unless first the nerve im- 
pulse supplying life to it is impeded. 

Heart weakness or heart trouble of 
any description, whether it be the so- 
alled organic or nervous, can be spe- 
cifically rectified through the applica- 
tion of a common sense, natural meth- 
od. Drugs only serve temporarily to 
stimulate. It is possible to apply the 
whip, and spur the heart even to a 
greater effort after the point of ex- 
haustion has been reached, but the 
overworked organ soon fails to respond. 

The heart is a powerful organ, but 
within itself it has no power. All life 
is received from the emanating source, 
the brain, and is transmitted to the 
heart through life-giving nerve chan- 
nels. Therefore, secure a normal nerv- 
ous system and your heart will neces- 
sarily function normally. 




















R. Lee, Minnie Doehner. A. Garfield 
Drake, David S. Barmore, Edward J. 
Price, George W. Bayly, Hiram F-. 
Norcross and E. W. Britt. Mr. Roland 
Paul was in charge of the program. 


Captain Cyrus Dolphus, U.S.A. and 
Mrs. Dolphus of the Presidio of Monte- 
rey, are taking lessons at present from 
L. F. Berrien, the new golf instructor 
on the Del Monte links. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy Barham of 1145 
West Seventh street left Wednesday 
evening for San Francisco, where they 
will be guests of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
H. Williams, Jr. 


Mrs. Thomas Pollock of Franklin 
street and Emmet terrace, Hollywood, 
entertained Wednesday at luncheon in 
honor of her daughter, Mrs. William 
Miller Graham of Santa Barbara. Dec- 
orations for the affair were in yellow 


chrysanthemums. Five hundred was 
played later in the afternoon. 
Misses Suzanne Lynch and Anna 


McDermott, cousin and niece of Bishop 
Conaty, have returned from a _ pro- 
longed trip abroad. 


One of the large and delightful events 
events planned for Christmas week will 
be the dancing party which Dr. and 
Mrs. Granville MacGowan of 733 Gar- 
land avenue will give Christmas eve. 


Mrs. ©. H. Hopkins of Santa Bar- 
bara, accompanied by Miss Bispham 
of Washington, D. C., reached Del 
Monte, Thursday afternoon of tast 
week, for a short stay. 


Mr. C@. M. Fickert, the newly elected 
district attorney of San Francisco, 
with Mrs. Kelley and Mr. L. E. N. Pioda 
arrived at Del Honte, December 38. 


Mrs. Stephen Ralli of Hoe, Sussex, 
England, and Dr. Gilliatt of London, 
England, motored to the Seventeen 
Mile Drive several times last week, 
traversing the new roads and lunching 
at Pebble Beach Lodge. Mrs. Ralli. 
who has been an extensive traveler is 
enthusiastic in praise of Pebble Beach 
und the surrounding country, proclain- 
ing it one of the most beautiful spots 
she has ever seen. 
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For Christmas--Fkrom the 
W ondersmiths of Paris 


--Come suggestions that open a new 





Ribbons. 
hand-embroidered. 


elaborate. 


a myriad sequins. 


field for the expression of Gift Thoughts 
On display exclusively at Bullock's. 


Costumes, Suits and Wraps Magnificent 


Most Exquisite House Gowns, amass with Laces and Fluttering 





Robes de Nuit and Lingerie, of cloud-like fabrics, delicately 
Linen Cloths and Centerpieces, Doilies, Spreads, bewilderingly 
Dainty Handkerchiefs that remind one much of films of mist, 


with Jack Frost traceries for borders. 
Marvelous Handbags, of softest leather, of gold, or flashing with 


All Direct Importations 





Christmas 


Creations---Originals---A Revelation. 
Let yours be a gilt ‘from Paris,’’ most magnificent for Milady's 








Hotel Alexandria 


The popular ALEXANDRIA TEA is now 


open for the Winter Season 


im the 


Grand Salon off Marble Lobby. 
Musical program daily. Neapolitan 
Singers and Orchestra Concerts Thurs- 


days and Saturdays. 


From Four Until Six 
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BAUMG MOT 


PRINTERS 


116 BROADWAY, NORTH 
LOS ANGELES 


PHONES 
A- 116)- 4AIN 


NO. 14,842—ORDER TO SHOW CAUSE WHY 
ORDER OF SALE OF REAL ESTATE 
SHOULD NOT BE MADE. 
ln the Superior Court of the State of Califoruia, 

in and for the County of Los Angeles, in the 

matter of the Mstate of John Cowau, deceased. 

It is ordered by the Court, that all persons 
interested in the estate of said deceased, ap- 
pear before the said Superior Court on Friday. 
the $list day of December, 1909, at 10:00 o’clock 
a.m., of said day. at the Court Room of said 
Superior Court, Department 2 thereof, in the 
Court Iouse, in said County of Los Angeles, 
State of California, to show cause why an order 
should not be granted to the administrator of 
said estate to sell so much of the real estate of 
snid deceased as may be necessary. 

And that a copy of this order be published at 
least four successive weeks in The Graphic, a 
newspaper pvinted and published in said County 


of Los Angeles. 
JAMES C. RIVES, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 


Dated, December 1, 1909. 


DR. L. L. DENNY 
Health Scientist 


Suite 908-9-10 Broadway Central Building, 
LOS ANGELES 


A scientific and successful method for removing the 
cause of chronic disease. Physical conditions are ac- 
curately diagnosed without atking questions or consider- 
ing symptoms. 


Office hours, || to 3. For appointment, F3435 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
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STOCKS. 
BONDS. 
FINANCE. 


break of four 





With a_ sensational 
points in Associated Oil, the week has 
been spectacular, to say the least, in 
Los Angeles stock exchange trading 
since .the last report. Barring this 
realizing movement there has been no 
special feature in the market since the 
last report. Associated reached the 
top in its recent bull campaign here 
and in San Francisco, with Monday’s 
close, at which time the stock was in 
demand around 45 in both cities. Ap- 
parently, believing that was the top 
for the shares at this time, the next day 
there set in a flood of sales that made 
the market resemble a soft track at 
Areadia folowing a downpour. The 
fever that was manifest was _ terrific 
by Wednesday, and at the end of that 
day, when this review .was being writ- 
ten, it looked as if there might be bed- 
lam Thursday, unless those who have 
been making the market in the late As- 
sociated unlift were prepared not only 
to get behind the stock, but to keep 
their financial support at work until 
the scare was dissipated. Meantime, 
insiders continue to predict much 
higher prices for Associated, until af- 
ter the stock has been made a market 
factor in New York, with a promise of 
a dividend of at least one per cent a 
quarter to be a certainty by the middle 
of February. 

With the exception of Associated, 
there have been no marked changes 
in price movements since the last re- 
port. Palmer Oil, owned largely in 
San Francisco and operating in the 
Santa Maria field, has been the subject 
of a late sky-rocketty manipulation, 
with a lot of stock apparently chang- 
ing hands here as well as in the north. 
The Stewart oils continue inactive. 
The Doheny issues also seem to be 
breathing for the time, with few sales. 

In the public utility list, L. A. Home 
Pfd. continues to slump, with recent 
sales at 57, at which price the stock 
pays better than 8 per cent. Since 
there is to be a real public service 
commission, the shares really should 
be strong. A similar reflection should 
apply to the Edisons, the Pacific Light 
and Power and the L. A. Gas & Elec- 
tric stocks. All, however, are softer 
than they have been in some time. 

Bank stocks remain inactive, with 
the exception of Central National, 
whieh sold during the week at 180, the 
highest price since the late financia!} 
stringency. Citizens National continues 
in demand at 220, with higher prices 
predicted for the shares. Southern 
Trust, Security Savings and F. & M. 
National are apathetic for the time, 
with First National showing signs of 
an awakening. 

Bonds do not appear to be wanted at 
aything like a decent price, a feature of 


the week’s trading having been the 
sale of several L. A. Home refunding 
Sseatl 79. : 


Money is abundant, at least for all 
legitimate demand. 


Banks and Banking 
At the close of business November 16, 


according to the report issued Thurs- 
day by Superintendent of Banks An- 
derson, the combined resources of the 
628 financial institutions of California 
aggregated $605,699,617. The figures 
represent the volume of business of 
249 savings banks, 365 commercial 
banks and 14 trust companies. The 
paid-in stock of the savings banks 
reaches a total of $21,000,000, and the 
loans on real estate amount to $203,- 
000,0000. Undivided profits of all the 
banks in the state aggregate $18,559,- 
110. In the year prior to this report 
nine banks were closed by order of the 
state officials, two institutions closed 
their doors voluntarily, licenses were 
granted to eleven new banks and six 
financial institutions entered mergers. 


Since the beginning of the present 
calendar year exports of goid from this 
country have been in excess of $100,- 
000,000. The largest movement took 
place in March, when the shipments 
were $19,250,000. The total for Novem- 
ber was $12,550,000, against $4,650,000 
for October and $7,000,000 for August. 
Argentina has taken the most gold and 
Paris has ranked next. The following 
shows the amounts sent to each 
country: Argentina, $48,500,000; Paris, 
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Save o the Home at 


You Add More Than Interest 


When you begin a savings Account at the Home Bank. 





the Home Savings | 


You add a habit necessary to every one’s well being, that | 


of saving. 
lt is a big comfort to have 
money in the bank. 
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$13,900,000; London, $13,750,000; Japan, 
$11,250,000; Brazil, $9,100,000; Holland, 
$4,000,000; total, $100,500,000. 


Contract has been awarded Paul 
Haupt for the erection of the new 
building at the 


Angeles Trust & Savings Bank. 


Word from the comptroller of cur- 
rency at Washington authorizes the 
First National Bank of Lordsburg to 
begin business: The bank is capital- 


ized at $25,000, and its officers are 
Henry L. Kane, president; Lewis L. 
Lostutter, vice-president, and W. DP. 


Frederick, cashier. 


A. B. Kendall, secretary of the Citrus 
Protective League of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has been elected president of the 
Farmers National Bank of San Ber- 
nardino, sueceeding A. L. Drew, who 
resigned on account of ill health. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


-Hollywood city school district bonds, 
in the suin of $30,000,were sold recently 
to J. W. Phelps, who offered a | 
ates 74 


Santa Barbara’s water works exten- 
sion tunnel bonds, in the sum of $39,000, 
have been awarded to the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, whose bid | 
earried a premium of $843. 


Total Resources of Banking fresite teem | 

One of the most interesting compila- 
tions made public by the national mon- 
etary commission is that prepared by 
the comptroller of the currency on the 
banking power. The commission has 
actual figures from 22,491 banks, in- 
cluding state, private and 


banks and loan and trust companies; 
while the last reports to the comp- 
trolier covered only 21,346 institutions, 
the balance sheets of others being es- 
timated. The total resources shown 

for reporting banks has increased from 
$17,047,113,443, according to the comp- 

troHer’s report for 1908, to $21,095,- 
054,420, according to the special reports 
to the commission at the close of busi- 
ness April 28, 1909. About the most il- 
luminating analysis which can _ be 
made of these’ figures is to group assets 
and liabilities under general types, in 
order to ascertain the relation of quick 
assets to demand liabilities and the re- 
lation of cash to the entire credit struc- 
ture. The inclusion of the savings 
banks statistics naturally modifies the | 
proportions which would be found in 
the returns from other classes of insti- 
tutions alone, figures a financial writer 
in the Chicago Post. Reduced to com- 
pact form, in round figures, the balance 
sheet presented by the commission for 
all classes of banks works out about as 
follows: 

RESOURCES 


Loans other than real estate.....% 8,796.000,000 


Lonns on mortgage security...... 2.4506,009, 000) 
HONG Hind! SoS 06 eee oo oe 4,594,000,000 
ie SBR LUNAS Sasa so eee so 2,562,000,000 
Dea: . fk. ake? . San =e OSE 1,339,000,000 


Bank notes 113.000.0060 
Other. iteanisSmewe os. ose ees 1,185,000,000 


oh ae. Oe OS ae. (S21 OG O00 000 
LIABILITIES 


peewee ewe te eee he ee 


Total 


Due to other banks..............8 2,485.000,000 | 


6.956.000, 000 
636,000,000 


G,767,000,000 
Capital. surplus and profits....... 3,634,000,000 
MTEC NI S .  cee auet e e e e e aee 617,000,000 


Mc wwe. eee eee $21,095,000,000 


Individua] deposits 
Bank notes outstanding 
Savings, certificates and time de— 

pasits 
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s Home 


northwest corner of 
Sixth and Spring streets for the Los | 


Try it. | 
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Place Your Valuables 


in the 


Largest and Best Equipped Safe 


Vault on the Coast 


and Largest in Southwest 


Capital and Reserve $1,350,000 
Free Public oo Bureau---Resources Over $25,000,000 
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SECURITY BUILDING, FIFTH & SPRING STREETS 














THE SOUTHERN TRUST COMPANY 


A General Banking Business Transacted in All [ts Branches 


Interest Paid on All Classes of Accounts 


Capital, $1,000,000 


Resources Over 


THE SOUTHERN T 


Surplus, $200,000 
$4,000,000 


RUST COMPANY 


li VEST iO WIRTH STR T 


Safe Deposit Boxe: f:r Rent 
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CLEARING NOUSE BANKS 


NAME. 


ENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Broadway 


OFFICERS 
s. F. ZOMBRO, President. 
Jats b&b. Gist. Cashicr. 
Capital, $300,000.00, 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, $248, 0005 








ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


8. W. cor. Third and Main 





OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
4o1 South Spring, cor. Fourth 


Ke J. WAT HIits. gl’ resident. 
WM. W. WOOES, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $000,000. 


Wood, “BOR YAGCE, “Erecitene 
NEWMAN ESSICK, Cashier. 
Capital. $200.000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, $35,000. 








ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 








IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. cor. Second and Spring 








M ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
| 


S. E. cor. Third and Sater 


NATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA Ta 


‘N. E. cor. Fourth and Spring 


r. W. TELLMAN, President, 
CUARLES SEYLER, Caslier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,800,000. 





J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
WwW. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
CHAS. G. GREENE, Cashier. 
Capital, $200.000. 

Surplus and Profits, $625,000. 





J. E. FISELBURN, President. 

S. MelX Ef, Cashier. 

Capital, $500, 000. 00. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1609. OOU. 








ATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


IN LOS ANGELES 


Petes ecor. Second and Main 


TTNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK o 
U S. E. cor. Main and Commercial 











308-312 Broadway, Bradbury Bldg. 





SAVINGS 


3% on Savings Accounts Subject 
to Check. 


count for funds temporarily idle. | 











ROADWAY BANK & TRUST Co. 


F. M. DOUGLAS, President. 
CLLIARILES EWING, Cashier. 
Capital. $800,000. 
Surplus, $25,000, 


ISAIAS W. HELLMAN, President. 
W. SMITH, Cashier. 


Capital, $200,000. 
Surplus aud Profits, $73,000.00. 


WARREN GILLELEN, President. 

Rk. W. KENNY, Cashier. 

Capital, $250, 000. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits, $205.000 
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EQUITABLE 
BANK 


Interest on Deposits Computed Monthly 


4 % on Regular Savings Accounts 


A most convenient ac- 


Money to Loan on Approved Realty. 





FIRST AND SPRING STREETS 





E. P. Bryan. L. T. Bradford. 


Bryan & Bradford 


REAL ESTATE 


We make a specialty of business 
property and long-term leases. 


ee 
115 West Fourth Street ,/*,., 
Telephones—Main 753, Home A6610. 
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“The Old Wives’ Tale” 
To write a novel of life is simply to 


confuse reviewers! How can one 
sketchily and briefly review life? “The 
Old Wives’ Tale,” by Arnold Bennett, 
presents just this problem. It is writ- 
ten with a master hand which only in- 


creases the difficulty. It is begun in 
a little injand city of England, with 
the two daughters of the most impor- 
tant tradesman as chief figures. The 
business had grown by the thrifty, con- 
servative attention of John Baines. It 
had grown until three houses had tc 
be thrown together to hold it, and John 
Baines, bedridden these¢ dozen years, 
from his chamber, through the medium 
of his capahle wife. stitl kept his seeing 
eye upon “the business.” <A gigantic 
self-respect grew witn the business. 
When the signboard one day blew down 
and into the street, it was not replaced, 
as Mr. Baines objected to anything that 
looked like “puffing:” for the same rea- 
son a clearance sale was never thought 
of,, and any person so unfortunate as 
not to be informed, must ask and learn 
the way to Baines’. The height of Mr. 
Baines’ principles could scarcely be 
scaled. 

Constance and Sofia, aged fifteen and 
sixteen, are the daughters of this 
“credit to human nature.” As the story 
begins, they are pressing their noses 
against the window pane of the show 
room to watch Maggie, the cook, walk 
down the street in her new clothes, on 
her day out, one afternoon in the 
month. Maggie’s life was passed in a 
cave of a kitchen whose one window 
disclosed to her the skirts and tegs of 
passersby. Her duties were many and 
arduous, but her lot was a common 
one and needed no sympathy. Her one 
privilege was to fall in love, whichseshe 
did perpetually, being engaged eleven 
times in the seventeen vears of her 
service. Engagements and tragic part- 
ings were Maegie’s pastime. “Fixed 
otherwise,” Mr. Bennett humorously re- 
marked, “she»might have studied the 
piano instead.” The two girls watch 
Maggie with much disdain. Con- 
stance, good natured and gentle, said, 
“Poor Maggie.” Sofia, beautiful, high- 
spirited and mischievous, exclaimed, 
“It’s too ridiculous!” 

In this simple way is the keynote of 
their characters struck. Life flows on. 
Constance, timid, yielding, conservative, 
falls in love with and weds the foreman 
of the business. She has one son whom 
she adores, but her entire life is ab- 
sorbed by affairs of the business, by 
the life about “The Square” upon which 
the houses front, and the minute and 
engrossing details of her housekeeping. 
She lives, loves and suffers, and final- 
ly dies in this same scale upon which 
her life is pitched. She upholds the 
traditions of her house; conservative, 
steadfast and with the towering self- 
respect which makes Baines’ a monu- 
ment to virtue, she leaves her mark up- 
on her time. 

Sofia, adventurous, impatient, proud 
and stubborn, is marked for a career. 
She first rebels against going into the 
“shop,” in the established manner. She 
prefers to be a teacher, after stormily 
gaining her point. One day from the 
Window she beholds the radiant. mas- 
culine vision of a commercial traveler. 
Poor Sofia’s fate is sealed. She gives 
up her teaching and.enters the “shop” 
merely for the chance of sight and of 
Speech with this god-like creature 
when he comes to sell orders to the 
house. He has been at a university, 
has been to Paris, and talks familiarly 
of London. Sofia’s beauty enthralls 
hii, and he finally persuades her to 
run away with him. Her mother has 








not countenanced the affair, 
sent her to visit an aunt and recover 
from her infatuation. 

Opposition has Its usual result. Sofia 
helps herself to a banknote and joins 
her lover in London, where their mar- 
riage is to take place. She is in the 
hands of a seducer, but she does not 
know it, and just here Mr. Bennett 
makes his best stroke as a diviner 
human forces. The lover, 
Seales, comes to her room to explain 
that there has been a hitch in the mar- 
riage preparations and they must put 
it off until the next day in Paris; he 
has tickets for their passage on a night 
boat. and will she come out and look 
at some pictures? Sofia is roused. All 
the inbred commonsense, the rever- 
ence for the established order, inherited 
from generations of right-living an- 
cestors, takes her in hand. 
Zerald as she does, supremely, and by 
her fiight having cut herself off unre- 
servedly from her family, yet so deep- 
ly is she outraged by his flippancy and 
irresponsibility that she scorns all his 
suggestions and allows him to leave 
her as she says, forever. She throws 
herself weeping upon her bed, despair 
clutching her heart, and there Gerald 
tinds her when he returns, drawn by 
something stronger than his will. They 
are married, which fact Sofia wires to 
her mother, and then crosses to Paris 
and is as one dead to the life that has 
known her. 

She finds herself united es an irre- 
sponsible fool. He has inherited a lit- 
tle money, so gives himself up to a 
life of pleasure as though it would last 
forever. After four years of marriage, 
when they have learned to hate each 
other, he deserts her, leaving her, as 
ne believes, penniless. 

But Sophia’s thrift has asserted it- 
self. Once when he returned from an 
orgie and slept exhausted through the 
day, she noticed papers’ protruding 
from a pocket. Among them she found 
banknotes for two hundred pounds; she 
sewed them into the lining of her 
skirt, with a feeling that a time of 
need would come. He discovered the 
loss, but thought he had been robbed 
on the street. For thirty vears Sofia 
lives without her family, then the sis- 
ters meet again and end their lives to- 
gether. It is a graphic, moving story, 
written in a style that seems to in- 
clude all styles. The description of the 
execution of a criminal near Paris, and 
its terrible and brutalizing effects. 
might have been done by Victor Hugo, 
while Sofia’s experience during the 
siege of Paris suggests Thackeray, and 
Beckie Sharp at Brusselis on the eve 
of Waterloo. Mr. Bennett has humor 
of the whimsical kind, like Lamb; he 
has a loving sympathy like Dickens, 
and an insight equal to Balzac. 
which says little enough, really, for he 
is not like anything nor anybody else, 
so why should one look for it? (“The 
Old Wives’ Tale.” By Arnold Bennett 
Geor H. Doran Co.) Os a On 


“Actions and Reactions” 
Why should a book 
stories by Rudyard 


diseases? ‘‘Actions and Reactions” does 
not beguile by its euphony, but being 
connected with Kipling gives it hope. 
There is a nice variety in the themes 


of these stories, and they are treated in 
the most charming Kiplingesque man- 
ner. Several of them are placed in 
England, for which place Kipling has 
the sentiment of an exiled son. Others 
are laid in India, which Kipling knows 
as a native, but regards as a transient. 
The old charm of “Soldiers Three” is 
in “Garm—A Hostage,” the story of 2 
dog and his master, told with the most 


touching sympathy. An _ old _ friend, 
“With the Night Mail,’ recently 
stretched by mechanical contrivance 


into a whole book, now is compressed 
within its proper dimensions of sixty- 
two pages. There are sixteen sketches 
in all in this collection, and every one 
worth while. ‘The House Surgeon” is 


and i, 


of | 
Gerald | 





Loving | 


| nicalities. 














All of | circumstances, 


particularly entertaining, but then so 
are the other fifteen, so why be in- | 
vidious? Forming one of the _ red, 


limp-leather series, the book is just the 
right size to slip-into one’s pocket and 


read on a journey or by the evening | 


lamp. (“Actions and Reactions.” By 
Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page 
& Co.) 


“It Never Can Happen Again” 

William De Morgan’s fourth and lat- 
est novel is ostentatiously, but not 
actually, based upon the intricacies in- 
volved in the deceased wife’s sister 
tangle in England, and the title, ‘It 
Never Can Happen Again,” has not the 
remotest connection with the essential 


story itself, being merely the statement 
that after the passage of the bill legal- 
izing marriage with the deceased wife's 
sister, such another tangle—of which 
society and the world ever has been 
and probably ever will be replete—can- 
not rest itself upon similar legal tech- 
Or, in the title, does Mr. De 
Morgan dig in the ribs his own story? 
He is really clever enough to do that, 
for all his sixty-five admitted years. 

Alfred Challis, author, married to 
Marianne, who is the sister of his first 
wife, fails in love, or thinks he does, 
with Judith, daughter of Lord Arkroyd 
Marianne is the “good sort,” but rather 
dull. complaining, secretive, hugging 
her sorows, and with avidity searching 
for poisoned arrows—and of course 
finding them. So she finally carries off 
the children to mother, refusing an ex- 
planation that would have cut short the 
story in the middle of the second vol- 
ume. Challis pleads for reconciliation, 
but Marianne has scarred herself deep- 
ly on the poisoned arrows generously 
provided by a busybody neighbor, who 
delights in magnifying incidents and 
distorting events that are of them- 
selves not so evil, and she clings stead- 
fastly to mother. 

This leaves the author, who is erni- 
nent, to complete his nascent entangle- 
ment to the wiles of the heartless and 
beautiful Judith Arkroyvd. Finally, they 
determine to elope and marry before 
the lords can pass the bill that would 
legalize his marriage to Marianne. An 
automobile accident lands Challis on 
his head—and incidentally kills the real 
hero of the story. When the former re- 
covers consciousness he has forgotten 
the beautiful enchantress and cries for 
wife and baby. Wife has casually read 
of the accident in a scrap of newspa- 
per on the children’s toys, and she hur- 
ries to the bedside. 

Really, 350,000 words seem too much 


to devote to so commonplace a set of | 
maugre the numerous | 
side issues of the tale, and no one but | 
William De Morgan would dare stretch | 


it out so—or find a publisher if he did. 
In this novel his style is piquant and 
entertaining, but it lacks the. force and 


and depth of Thackeray—whose ways 


' in story telling he has been accredited 
of charming | 


Kipling have al 


title that suggests a treatise on nervous | Oy eR 


with reviving. There are pages and 
pages of just cleverness, unillumined 
His 
analysis is subtle to a degree, but never 
startling. 

It is a story of half-tone values and 
very ordinary circumstances, relieved, 
splendidly relieved by frequent glimps- 
es of Jim Copeland, the blind beggar, 
and his lovable ‘“dorter,’ lLizarann. 
The latter, by the time she has twined 


herself firmly about your heart, dies of 
consumption—because among all her 
rich friends and patrons there is no} 


one to send her to a warmer climate— 
a fact which the author does net seem 


to mind, so why should we? § Her 
father, Jim, is the real hero of all these 
6C0 and odd pages. In the depiction 


of this man, blinded bv an explosion at 
sea, bereft of wife at the birth of Liz- 
arann, run over by a truck on a slip- 
pery night in London, and finally killed 
by the auto which so kindly officiates 
to restore Challis and Marianne to each 
other’s arms and their common fireside— 
in the delineation of this rugged, un- 





| in a form all too gross. 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 


tutored hero, De Morgan has laid bare 
the heart of a great soul that is clothed 
There is noth- 
ing commonplace or petty in the life of 
Jim Copeland, save the outer events 
thereof, and these only serve to reveal 
his true inward greatness. Very deft 
is the painting of Jim Copeland. 

De Morgan is no tyro in his craft, 
and long after you lay down this novel 
your heart harks back to the day they 
brought back from the seaside the cold 
body of Lizarann. And you are glad 
that Jim died quickly on that day, so 
that he never knew that “my gal’ was 
gone. And there are glimpses of slum 
life, and of Aunt Stitigy’s treatment of 
Lizarann, and of the preacher’s en- 
counter with the madman at Lizarann’s 
house, that you will not forget quickly. 
But for all that, 600 and odd pages are 
a good many. (“It Never Can Happen 
Again.” By William De Morgan. Henry 
Peitteg Cov) 


“The Child You Used to Be” 

Any text would be valuable which 
furnished subjects for Lucy Fitch 
Perkins’ charming pictures of children 
and child life, but Leonora Pease has 
touched a tender vein in “The Child 
You Used to Be.” This happy child’s 
memory began with a grandmother, 
and her checked gingham aproned lap 
was a hand of comfort and delights. It 
held you while you ate gingerbread 
men, and it was the best kind of a 
study table, with a red covered fairy 
story book spread wide open it. Then 
there were the delightful rambles in 
the lanes, when you were so near the 
ground that the puddles looked {ike 


: ponds and the cow in the pasture was 


as big as an elephant. And the goblins 
in the dark corners of the stairs! How 
electric lights have depopulated the 
child world; there is hardly anything 
mysterious left! But this was in the 
time of candles, and the flickering, 
wavy light turned every post on the 
stairway into a possible giant. Then 
the long, dull New England Sundays, 


| when you went to church in your blue 








| sympathy of Dickens and the brilliancy | 











sash and best hat, and felt your legs 
aching mercilessly long before the ser- 
mon was over! And the first loves of 
a child, too, how they come sweeping 
back When memory is touched! The 
lady in the choir, or a pretty young 
Sunday school teacher, or other il- 
lumined creature, much older than one’s 
self. The pictures of these earnest, 
eager little creatures are captivating. 
They are done in two tones, and have 
all the charm and naturalness Mrs. 
Perkins invariably gives. On heavy 
paper, in clear type, this is one of the 
most attractive books of the season. 
(“The Child You Used to Be” By 
Leonora Pease. Illustrated by Lucy 
Fitch Perkins. A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


“Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg” 
Back to the pompous davs of in- 


trigue, plotting and deception, back to 
the troubled court of King Frederick 
William in 17381, back to the time when 
every man’s hand was at his secabbard 
and courtier and peasant talked in 
whispers lest the walls overhear—that 
is the atmosphere with which Charles 
Major has enveloped his latest tale, “A 
Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg.” 


For a heroine he has brought forth 
the Princess Wilhelmina, sister of 
Frederick the Great, from the musty 


archives of history, and has made her 
& winsome woman of flesh and blood. 
For a hero he has a courageous soldier 
of fortune, the Prince of Bayreuth, 
who goes adventuring, incognito, in 
guest of excitement. How he is im- 
pressed into the service of King F'red- 
erick’s giant grenadiers, how in this 
disguise he wins the hand of the lovely 
princess and makes her forever happy 
by revealing his identity at the critical 
moment is the old, old tale. But Charles 
Major garnishes it with a charming 
sincerity that casts a glamor over all 
faults. The character drawing is es- 
pecially commendatory. The crusty 
King Frederick William, with his co- 
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lossal vanity and overbearing manner, 
his gross suspicion, his hatred of his 
son, is nade the vital character of the 
book, and the reader finds himself ad- 
miring the old man in spite of—or per- 
haps because of—his frankly displayed 
faults. The king’s favorite daughter, 
“Don’t Care,” is a subject of the same 
thoughtful delineation, and the weak- 
ling Prince Frederick, who afterward 
becomes Frederick the Great, is given 
a dominant personality. Charles “Ma- 





jor has achieved that distinction which | 


few authors accomplish—he has fol- 
lowed his still popular story, “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower, with a tale 
that ranks in the same high place in 
fiction. (‘A Gentle Knight of Old 
Brandenburg.” By Charles Major. The 
Macmillan Co.) 


“Doems of Nature” 


Aided and abetted by Henry Van 
Dyke, Doubleday, Page & Company 
have compacted into one handsomely 
printed and bound volume sixty of the 
master nature poems—heart and soul 
songs of men and women who have had 
the gift to express something, or per- 
haps much, of that deep content and 
silent assent to the Scheme of Things 
which is felt by every mortal who 
yields to the lure of nature and often 
seeks her balm in open skies. Human 
life should be lived so much in the open 
that one might read his nature poems 
at first hand, communing with the sea, 
the brooks and the hills, absorbing 
their mystic meanings and weaving 
into his life their strength, and poise, 
and music, without the intervening 
touch of nature’s translators. But life 


is not that way, and for the millions it | 
Wherefore come these | 


now cannot be. 
master translators, distilling for us 
the perfume of wild flowers, ferreting 
out the secret wisdom of the animals, 
bringing the heart of nature into our 
walled-in homes; or, it may be, re- 
vealing to our jaded inner Ken even 
when we do escape to the open that 
hidden soul of nature that seems to Hie 
so deep beneath her smiling or lower- 
ing countenance. 


i of 


“There are many other nature poems | 


besides these which are here gathered,” 
truly comments the compiler in 
brief preface to the present volume. 
“Some, indeed, of the most beautiful 
have been written by living poets. But 
these that follow are sixty of the best 
songs and sonnets, odes and reflective 
verses, written by poets who have 
finished their work and passed into new 
regions.” | 


Shakespeare, Coleridge, Browning, 
Eimerson, Tennyson, Keats, Shelley—of 


course Robert Burns, and inevitably 
Walt Whitman and Sidney Lanier— 
with Wordsworth, Whittier, Longfel- 


low and Thomas Hood, and one selec- 
tion each from William Collins, Joseph 
Blanco White, Andrew Marvel, Celia 
Thaxter, Oliver Wendell Holmes, John 
Logan, Robert Herrick, Wiliam Mor- 
ris, and Robert Tannahiil—these are 
the authors from whom, with rare dis- 
crimination, the poems are _ selected. 
Old, old friends most of the verses are, 
but of the kind that grow closer and 
dearer as the years roll on. Who has 
read, for instance, Whitman’s “Mocking 
Bird” once has read it again, and will 
read it with ever increasing love—and 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind’— 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind? 





ships these be that pass in the night, 
as well on the sea of literature as on 
the sea of human life, but the poems in 


this volume are already, or will surely | 


become, lifelong friends, for all of them 
have a quality far beyond that of their 
day and hour. Various music the poems 
sing, touching all the warmer and loft- 
ier cords of human desire and aspira- 
tion, from Shelley’s wild, passionate and 
melodious ode, “To a Skylark,” to the 
stately measures and deeply mystical 


lines of Lanier’s “Marshes of Glynn.” | 


There is the hopefulness and prophecy 
of Bryant’s “Evening Wind,” or the 


his | 








melancholy thoughts of his ‘‘Death of | 
the Flowers,” and of Hood’s “Autumn;” | 


the delightful and thought-provoking 


lines of Emerson ‘“‘To a Titmouse” that | 
moving’ | 


impress the memory without 
deeply; the sweet lines of Bobby Burns, 
“To a Mountain Daisy,” that awaken 
tender and affectionate emotions; Ten- 
nyson’s chattering “Song of the Brook;” 
the Bard’s merry lines of fairy life 
from “The Tempest;” Blanco White’s 
strangely suggestive sonnet to “Night;” 
the dreamy, delicate beauty of Keats’ 
“Ode to a Nightingale;” the lyric sweet- 
ness of Herrick’s “Daffodils” or of Celia 
Thaxter’s “Sandpiper,’ and the state- 
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liness and caimness that pervade all | perpetuity of the great American ideal 








of Wordsworth’s nature verse. 

“But two things I have found in all 
of them, simple or profound,’ says Van 
Dvke. “They are true to the facts of 
nature, faithful in 
works and ways: not daring to report 
falsely or foolishly of birds and flowers, 
or trees and rivers, but seeing with a 
lover’s eye, and painting with a lover’s 
hand, loyal to the form as well as to 
the spirit.” 

Truly, this is a book that should lie 
always on your study or Hhbrary table, 
nor be hid away on the top shelf along 
with those heavier tomes that you are 
going to read, one day, when you have 
the time—which you never do, and, 
wherefore, the books are never read. 
But you will have time to read this 
book—a page now and then will do, 
if needs must—and a better hope on 


observation of her | 





the cloudy days of life, surcease from | 


the world’s worries, and a better poise | 


for its strifes will be your reward. The 
volume is richly and beautifully illus- 
trated from photogravure plates from 
etchings and engravings, printed in 
sepia on heavily toned paper. (“Poetry 
Nature.” Edited by Henry Van 
Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


Dyke. 


‘“‘Dramise of American Life” 


In “The Promise of American Life,” 
Herbert Croly has honestly tried to be 
fair and unprejudiced in his consider- 
ation of the great political, 





economic | 


and social problems growing out of the | 
| complex national organization of Amer- 


ican citizens. 
remnarkable degree, 
more credit for this 


He 
great effort be- 


cause of the constant tug of heredi- 
tary or preconceived ideas of a de- 


cided tone which one 
through the entire presentation. This 
tinge of bias is decidedly interesting to 
trace if one can bring himself to look 
dispassionately at political affairs, as 
it depicts the struggie in the honestly 
theughtful man’s mind at the present 
time to chose the better course for the 
effective reforin. 
of a new era in American institutions, 


whieh the dust of passion and heat of | 


activity in the arena hide from popu- 
lar view. But, despite his apparent 
good intentions, his elaborate system 
of logic is full of debatable premises— 
to the other fellow, who is always 
prejudiced—which are prone to nullify 
the proved propositions and _ really 
sound reasoning. For to state a con- 
clusion arrived at by an unexpressed 
mental process, though seemingly pat- 
ent, is not sufficient to 
prejudice in the average mind on such 
questions as are here discussed. 

After denoting the inherent charac- 
teristics of the American citizen, de- 
termining his peculiar view of the na- 
tional promise, and outlining that ideal 
as it was in colonial days and following 
the struggle for independence, he 
hastily scans the horizon ahead, point- 
ing out the manner in which this ideal 
of a better, broader future for Ameri- 
cans, individually and collectively, than 
in the past or present is to be realized. 
The childish fatalism takes on con- 


scious purpose with each epoch in the | 
From this prelimi- | 
nary survey he plunges into the elabor- | 


nation’s growth. 
ation of the expansion of the American 
ideals as expressed in its great crucial 
periods, and this is largely a history 
of the political parties, the crises giv- 
ing birth to them and their develop- 
ment., Federalism and Hamiltonian 
theories, representing the conservative, 
aristocratic factors in governmental 
functioning, and 
Jeffersonian doctrines looking to the 
interests of the individual citizen or 
group of citizens; the short career of 
the Whig movement, and the rise of 
Jacksonian Democracy and the infam- 
ous “spoils system” and kindred evils 
of shortsighted reasoning; the obtru- 
sion of the question of slavery as a 
democratic institution and the right to 
secede—all bear, in turn, upon the 
growing importance of centralization 
and nationalism as opposed to indi- 
vidualism and loealism. Out of the 
conflict of these latter ideas were born 
the two great parties occupying the 
stage today. 

But the issue of nationalism 
simplest form having been met, the 
country enters into a new and more 
complex era, bringing novel and more 
perplexing problems touching the “no- 
ble national theory.” Specialization 
introduced the divergence of interests 
of the man of business, the politician 
and the lawyer—“captains of industry,” 
corporation lawyers, political and labor 
“bosses” in an incredibly short time 
assuming the position of menace to the 


in its 


It indicates the dawn | 


Republicanism and | 


And he has been so to 4 | 
deserves the | 


feels throbbing | 





remove the | 








of democracy. Then, by common con- 
sent, enters an army of reformers, each 
with his diagnosis of the dread disease 
and pet remedy. Conspicuous among 
the modern claimants to the title he 
considers more particularly William J. 
Bryan, William Travers Jerome, Will- 
iain Randolph Hearst and Theodore 
Roosevelt, and their respective parts in 
the work of adjusting affairs to the’ 
growing demands of the day. 
Logically, and with a fine attention 
to minutiae, he leads up to the present 
period, giving a brief survey of for- 
eign policies and relations upon the 
American national problems. And then 
concludes by offering carefully con- 
sidered and conservative suggestions, 
not for the restoration of the tradition- 
al American politieal svstem, but rather 
for reorganization and departure from 
the use of worn-out ideas of the in- 
fancy and, again, of the youth of the 
democracy. Altnough at times his 
statements sound rather startling, his 
qualifications following temper what 
would otherwise seem radicalism, Not 
by revolutionary methods does ®he 
recommend the accomplishment of 
these reforms, but by a constant ad- 
vance with the true end always in view. 
Institutional reform, beginning most 


logically with the state, a departure 
from tradition, a fluidity of govern- 


mental functioning to enlarge the op- 
portunities of the individual and at the 
same time strengthening the national] 
feeling and pride are the factors in the 
new American ideal, 

It is not the opposition of national- 
ism and individualism, but rather the 
harmonising of these that constitute 
the new outlook. The promise of 
American life will mean a readjust- 
ment of political ideals and a conse- 
quent broader, more aijtruistic eco- 
nomic fleld of action when the individ- 
uality of the worker will be expressed 
in the larger quantity and higher qual- 
ity of his work and a social classifica- 
tion of*congeniality of tastes and abil- 
ities in a truer democratic spirit. In 
the scheme of things education on a 
new basis plays a prominent part. It 
is an intensely interesting program Mr. 
Croly has given, and its various con- 
stituent numbers all fit in so artfully 
that even a protestant must admire the 
skill and conscientiousness of the pro- 
mulgator of the new era of American 
idealism. (“The Promises of American 
Life.’ Ry Herbert Croly. The Mac- 
millan Co.) 


“Some Friends of Mine” 


One imagines E. V. Lucas always 
having a good time, @ very good time, 
dining on books! It isn’t likely, of 
course, that he really nibbles the cov- 
ers, but he sits enjoying himself until 
he can contain himself no further, then 
he says, “But this is really too good, L 
must tell somebody,” when the public 
gets a volume of crumbs from his in- 
tellectual table. This time it is “Some 
Friends of Mine,’ and they are from 
the byways and hedges, a various gath- 
ering, but all charming. The subjects 
include “Chance Acquaintance,” ‘TUr- 
ban Humorists, “The Country Gentle- 
men,” “Good Servants,” “Two Cricket- 
ers,” etc., up to the twentieth, century, 
which treats of “Our Oldest Friend,” 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes. It is a col- 
lection, merely, but includes, as authors, 
George Borrow, Major Truman, Dr. 
John Brown, Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Pope, Heine, J. G. Lockhart, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Dean Ramsay and dozens of others. 
It is a charming volume to pick up now 
and then, or to read traveling, every 
page is rich. (“Some Friends of Mine.” 
By E. V. Lucas. The Macmillan Co.) 


“Lords of High Decision” 


Meredith Nicholson’s latest novel, 
“The Lords of High Decision,” is not 
altogether uninteresting, but hardly so 
good as one might expect from this 
author. Its chief value lies in his mas- 
terly description of Pittsburg, the “City 
of the Iron Heart,” and in the several 
touches of character work which he 
seems to have thrust in as an after- 
thought. For a writer of his wide ex- 
perience, Mr. Nicholson has a strangely 
crude, amateurish touch that crops out 
in the most unexpected places. Though 
if may be a discredit to the book-read- 
ing public, nevertheless the fact re- 
mains that the majority of people do 
not care for a story in which the hero 
is unworthy of respect in the opening 
chapters. They like to see a man’s 
soul regenerated, but they prefer that 
it shall not be the hero’s, unless, of 
course, it be a ease where the hero is a 
mildly cynical person who is finally re- 
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Delight and gratify your bovuklov- 
ing friend with a rare old book. No 
more felicitous present can be im- 
agined than one of the quaint vel- 


lum or calf bound volumes of two 
or three centuries ago. Would not 
your friend rather be the proud 


possessor of such a book than to re- 
ceive innumerable gifts made for 
the moment and forgotten tomor- 
TOW ? 

Are you looking for something 
that will appeal to the individuality 
of a lawyer, teacher, artist or lit- 
erary friend? In giving a rare book 
you compliment the recipient, for 
you imply the ability to appreciate it. 

Call, phone or write for our new 
catalogue of “Rare Books Which 
Make Rare Presents.” 
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deeined by his love for a good woman. 
In Mr. Nicholson’s story 
character, Wayne Craighill is a cad, 
neither pure nor simple, but entirely 
and unqualifiedly. He is a drunkard, a 
man whose escapades have oecupied 
columns in the newspapers, whose pres- 
ence is not desired in society because 
eareful mothers are afraid to trust 
their debutante daughters with him, 
and whose own sister, in spite of her 
great love for him, hesitates to intro- 
duce him to a girl for whom she enter- 
tains affection and respect. When Mr. 
Nicholson draws his hero in this man- 
ner he strikes an irretrievably false 
note, and when he permits Wayne to 
do all in his power to ruin his father’s 
happiness by making love to his vacil- 


lating stepmother, the author over- 
steps the bounds completely. Jean 
Morley, the heroine, is priggish and 


prudish, although Mr. Nicholson occa- 
sionally does grant her a little touch 
of human kindness. The success of 
Jean’s influence on Wayne's life does 
not ring true, it leaves the discriminat- 
ing reader with the haunting presenti- 
ment that 
girl and the blush of passion has faded 
he will return to his old haunts and 
ways and another life will go wrong. 
The book is depressing. 
High Decision.” By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Doubleday( Page & Co.) 


“Florentine Frame” and “Bella Donna’ 
To anyone interested, there is a nice 
example of literary counterpoint in two 
of the season’s popular novels. Eliza- 
beth Robins in “A Florentine Frame” 
writes with knowledge of the evolved 
woman; the woman of cultivated mind, 
of fine character, whose personality 
was a moving power upon all that it 
touched. A woman past her first youth, 
whose heart flowered late; like those 
plants that gather strength and sweet- 
ness for years, to spend it all in one 
splendid *blossom, and then die. 

Mr. Robert Hichens, in “Bella Donna,” 
has guessed at the woman of the cul- 
touch upon men was a poison, whose 
a condiment that flavored all life, whose 
touch upon men was apoison, whose 
mind was a light upon devious w ays, 
but whose fate, like the other woman’s, 
had the relentless intensity of the gath- 

ered years. The middle-aged heroine 
is rather new in fiction, she loses some- 
thing in picturesqueness, but she gains 
in power. Where the old-fashioned 
novel ended with marriage, the novel 
of today begins. “They lived happy 
ever after” won’t do any longer as a 
summing up. 

Is the world getting older, or have 
the divorcee grist mills made it more 
knowing? Anyway, it seems generally 
to be noticed now that life goes right 
on, after marriage, and the novelists 
are busy satisfying this new curiosity 
about what happened next. Does love 
belong properly to young April, as 
measles and whooping cough attend 
childhood? And is it only dangerous 
when carried over into one’s prime, 
like these diseases too? Or is it an 
efforescence of the soul that varies in 
expression, as flowers vary in color 
and perfume? 

Isabella Roscoe of “The Florentine 
Frame” and “Bella Donna” are as far 
apart in their manifestations of emo- 
tions as the Easter lily and the poin- 
Settia. Isabella Roscoe was married 
at seventeen to a milionaire old enough 
to be her father. She grew beautiful 
In spirit, patient, forceful, under a life 
of starved emotions and many humilia- 
tions. She had one deeply loved daugh- 
ter whom she had educated abroad, 
going back and forth yearly from Eu- 
pus to New York, dividing her life 
yetween these two interests, husband 
and child. When the story begins she 
iS a widow with a sixteen- vear-old 
daughter, returned to America“to make 
her home, and with a dream of using 
her fortune and her talents to foster a 
real love and respect for art among the 
crudities of her own country. She is 
beginning to feel a real zest for living 
and an expression of her talents in 
Writing a play, when the story opens. 


He sends her manuscript to an old 
a, a college professor, for judg- 
nent. He has guided her mental de- 


velopment more or less since she was 
his student, in her youth. 
But before he has time to read it, he 
nas discovered What he has so long 
me sought among students, the 
Keith | merican dramatist. Chester 
i ad 1aS written what Professor Fan- 
aps ; enthusiastically declares to be 
ing Ree great American play. But be- 
mr a te own and modest, the young 
y ae can find no hearing for his 
* Which goes begging among man- 
agers, until Isabella Roscoe, rich, dis- 


his principal | 


after Wayne has married the | 
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and enthusiastic, takes up 
and compels a _ hearing, 
The result is all that Professor [Fan- 
shawe has prophesied, and the dra- 
matic world looks to Keith for more 
and better work. Meantime, he is es- 
tablished upon a familiar and intimate 
footing in the home of the Roscoes, 
where he brings an element of com- 
panionship into the rather lonely life 
of Isabella Roscoe and her beautiful 
daughter. To anticipate the = story 
would not be fair, but it flows easily 
The style is bril- 
liant and finished, the dialogue runs 
like the lines of a play, with everything 
superfluous left out. 

Here its another point of contrast to 
Mr. Hichens’ story. His dialogue is 
merely silly. If it were not redeemed 
by his real story-telling gift and vivid 
powers of description, Bella Donna, to 
put it flippantly, wouldn’t have a leg 
to stand on! Here and there is evidence 
that the author has hit upon a vital 
truth, but it comes with the surprise 
one feelS when a precocious child lets 
fall words of wisdom. Mr. Hichens 
does not allow himself to be hampered 
by realty. His story begins in London 
with a fashionable doctor, to whom 
comes a courtesan for consultation. 
she has lost some zest for life, so rea- 
sons that her body must be ailing, as 
she traces everything to physical 
causes, being entirely skeptical re- 
garding souls. 

Then appears an enthusiastic voung 
man, who believes that a thought may 
be almost an act of creation. To be- 
lieve firmly in tne possibility of re- 
demption is to redeem in this man’s 
sight, so he sets himself the task of 
rehabilitating the shabby soul and 
broken fortunes of Bella Donna. He 
marries her and takes her to Egypt. 
This is the land beloved of Mr. Hichens, 
and he makes the desert and the Nile 
burn and giow with words of passion- 
ate power. (“The Florentine Frame.” 
By Elizabeth Robins. Moffat, Yard & 
Co.) (“Bella Donna.’ By Robert 
Hichens. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


tinguished 
his cause 


McClurg’s Useful and Pretty Gift Books 


For the hostess, put to it to invent 
a sandwich never seen before, and to 
busy mothers trying to invent five new 
kinds a week, “The Up-to-date Sand- 
wich Book” will come as a boon. It 
holds within its pretty, rose-colored 
covers 400 ways of making a sandwich. 
In the reading they sound delectable 
and filling. The merciful compiler is 
Eva Greene Fuller. “Hosts and Table 
Sentiments,” a collection to “gladden 
dinners and aid the good work of di- 
gestion,” compiled by Wallace Rice, 
holds some surprising things. Would 
One expect this very human sentiment 
from Martin Luther? 

Who loves not woman, wine and song, 
RNemaius a fool his whole life long. 

Doesn’t sound a bit like “A Mighty 
Fortress is Our God,” does it? There 
are quips by Artemus Ward, Orpheus 
C. Kerr, Oliver Herford and Bob Bur- 
dette; limericks, toasts and love senti- 


ments galore. Well printed and pret- 
tily bound, it makes an attractive little 
gift book. 


There is always place for books on 
etiquette, but, alas, those who need 
them seldom or never buy them. But 
“Dame Curtsey’s Book of Etiquette,” 


by Ellye Howell Glover, is so clear 
and explicit, and so inexpensive, that 
it ought to be carried in manv side 


pockets. What a nice thing if street 
car companies would distribute them 
free to their passengers. 

“Catechwords of Wisdom,” a little 
book of epigrams, starts out by saying, 
“A wise selection from among old 
things is almost equal to the invention 
of new ones.” It is a compilation made 
from the written words of the acknowl- 
edged great, andisareal relief from the 
voluminous statements of the merely 
smart. Printed in blue ink on cream 
paper, with decorations of autumn 
leaves, the little book is rich in style 
and matter. 

“My Chums in Caricature” is a va- 
riation in guest books. It contains 
sixty-two pages and as many senti- 
ments defining friends. Blank lines for 
date, naine and address, with space for 
comments combine to make a pretty 
gift book. 

Always welcome, the “Ruba’iyat of 
Omar Khayyam,” by Fitzgerald, ap- 
pears in a pink and white dress, with 
clear bold print and a charming little 
personal note by Wallace Rice as an 
introduction. Only the one and finished 
version of the quatrain is given, mak- 


ing the book small and 
handle. 
“Dame Curtsey’s Book of Recipes,” 


pleasing to | summer. 
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| Mission Tales inthe Days of 


the Doms. By MRS. A. 5. C. 
FORBES. The souvenir of California. 
Beautifully illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 








Shakespeare’s Love Story. 
By ANNA B. McMAHAN. Richly illustrated 
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A Summer in Touraine. 
12 plates in color and many other full-page illustrations, and a 
A most dehghtful volume for leisurely reading. Large Svo. 
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Something of Men I Have Known. 


| President ADLAI E. STEVENSON. 
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An idyllic picture of Shakes- 


Bic eee ee. ae $2.50 
By FRANCES M. GOSTUNG. 


A charmingly written and beautifully illustrated account of a 
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by Ellyn Howell Glover, adds prac- 
tically to the series of works by this 


writer. Besides a complete and varied 
menu, the littl volume contains 
chapters on setting tne table, serving 


of courses, a table of measures and 
other things of practical value to young | 
and old housekeepers. Neatly bound 
in gray, with a cheerful back of red, 
this most necessary book needs no 
apology in any company. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. publish all of the above 
useful and suggestive gift books for 
the holidays. They are well printed, 
tastefully bound and are issued in con-~ 
venient form, making a ready appeal 
to the harassed Christmas shopper. 


“Garden of the Mediterranean” 


Due east of Italy’s big toe, and sep- 
arated from it only by the narrow 
straits of Messina, whose northern en- 
trance, as everyone knows, is guarded 
by those antique monsters of ever-liv- 
ing service to political orators and 
polemical essayists, Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, lies the Classic, romantic, beauti- 
ful and squalid island of Sicily, which, 
in four hundred well-printed and aes 
lightfully illustrated pages Will S. 
Monroe tells us is the Garden of the 
Mediterranean. Strictly encyclopaedic 
are the pages, but the book loses no 
value from that fact. Sicily is an 
eternal poem, and this truth is rather 
emphasized than weakened by the pro- 
Saic manner of Mr. Monroe’s condensa- 
tion of her history and thorough state- 


ment of her present status. From 
Theocritus, who sung 
Of the sweet years, the dear and wished—for 


years, 
down to John Addington Symond’s se- 
ductive sketches of Palermo, Syracuse 


'and Aetna, this world’s battleground of 


antiquity and the middle ages hath not 
lacked fitting chroniclers of its past 
and ever-present glories. Though nei- 
ther poetic nor graphic in character or 
purpose, the book fascinates and holds 
the interest by its photographic fafth- 
fulness of delineation. It is tersely 
compounded, of many quotations from 
various library sources, and not with- 
out bits of coloring here and there 
that lighten the text, but never burden 
it. If one would know about modern 
Sicily, its climate, its topography, its 
people and their poverty, its civic con- 
ditions and unmoral atmosphere, its 
products (mostly agricultural), and its 
numerous and beautiful extant classie 
ruins and monuments—or if one would 


quickly refresh his - historical kKnow]- 
edge of the wonderful island, this is 
probablv the volume par excellence. 


Tts author, fortunately, was on the ijs- 
land at the time of the earthquake dis- 


aster at Messina, and he has treated 
at length of its causes and conse- 
quences. 


Fair Sicily—very ancient historically, 
and very young geologically—has little 
more than half the area of California, 
and much the same climate as the 
southern half thereof. Its rivers are 
torrents in winter and merely arroyos in 
It has snow-capped moun- 
many extremely fertile valleys, 
mineral springs, and per- 


tains, 
hot springs, 
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petually active volcanoes. If one 
could obviate the unpleasant siroeco, 
that sultry, dispiriting wind from Af- 
rica, which is frequent in April, May 
and September, and of which no month 
in the year is entirely free, Los Angeles 
and its environs might have cause to 
envy its rival charms. For, though 
naturally a barren island with but 
scant vegetation and no forests, its al- 
mcst world-old cultivation has con- 
verted it into one vast garden of sur- 
passing loveliness. Sicily’s bays and 
promontories are picturesque in the ex- 
treme. Its soil is rich and deep, and 
yields many mineral treasures. It is 
peopled by the descendants of gods 
and ancient heroes of many, many 
climes—who immigrate to the United 
States every year by the tens of thou- 
sands. Twenty-eight cents a day is 
the income of the average working- 
man, whose family is invariably large. 
There are one-third of a million more 
cradles than coffins required in Sicily 
every twelvemonth—and the cities on 
the coast are unduly congested, while 
the interior is all too sparsely populat- 
ed. Dishonesty, gambling, a disin- 
clination to the liberal use of soap and 
water, and the Mafia idea of private 
vengeance—these are the main faults 
of the modern Sicilians, says the au- 
thor. Otherwise, they are very hos- 
pitable, kindly disposed, and indus- 
trious, but illiterate. 

The chapter on Palermo, reviewing 
its history since the Phoenecians, de- 
seribing its architectural monuments 
left by Arab, Norman ana Roman, and 
their art and archeological treasures: a 
similar chapter on Syracuse, ancient 
and modern, and the description of 
Aetna, are exceptionally interesting. If 
the right-hand page headings (folio 
lines) could have given a hint of the 
immediate contents, instead of merely 
iterating the general title, the book 
would have been far more serviceable 
to the casual reader—or even to one 
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who has grown to love the volume and 
wishes quickly to refer to this or that 
topic. In other respects the work is 
thorough and well compacted. Its nu- 
merous welcome illustrations are clean- 
ly printed, and are of much service to 
the text. (“Sicily, the Garden of the 
Mediterranean.” By Will S. Monroe. 
L. C. Page & Company.) 


“Beechy” 

In “Beechy,’ Bettine Von Hutten 
gives her readers a character not un- 
like her Pam in quaintness and origin-- 
ality, yet her book is not nearly so ap- 
pealing in its interests as were the 
books in which the latter was heroine. 
The character of Beechy is clearly 
drawn, but she lacks the vital quality 
which made Pam so popular with the 
fiction reading public. Baroness Von 


Hutten has builded her novel on the 
conventional standard—that a man 
inay be forgiven everything and a 


woman nothing, but her conception of 
the sentiment of the entire book 1s 
false. Her hero is a weakling, without 
one admirable trait, a will-o’-the-wisp 
who flits from woman to woman, seek- 
ing new sensations in the gentle art of 
loving. He does not even arouse pity, 
only a deep contempt for his unmanli- 
ness and his vacillation. The author 
has tried to present both physiological 
and psychological problems, but of- 
fers a solution for neither the one nor 
the other. Complications in the love af- 
fairs of the hero and heroine of the 
story are added to by the fact that the 
former has a wife. .Unusual, but not 
without plausibility, is the character of 
Lady Cressage, the wife, who, cogni- 
gant of her husband’s weaknesses, of 
his many intrigues and of his interests 
in Beechy, seeks to save the latter from 
his attentions. The friendship between 
the two women is made one of the 


strong points of the story, and the 
reader is not altogether unprepared 
for the unusual denouement. Lesser 


characters in the story are drawn with 
mere or less skill. The result is that 
the book offers good reading, despite 
its weaknesses noted. (‘‘Beechy.” By 
Raroness Von Hutten. F. A. Stokes 
w@ CO-) 


“Philosophy of Our Existence” 


In a series of smal] books, Bernard 
Plunimer purposes giving a new inter- 
pretation of the origin, destiny, fail and 
redemption of mankind. 


the “Problem of Life” brochures, cov- | 
ering the last-named theme, is “The 
Philosophy of Our Existence,” just 


from the press. Its basic thought is 
that a man’s salvation lies within him- 
self rather than in the vicarious atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ in a vague long 
ago. In this it is to be commended, al- 
though the ideas are rather confusedly 
presented, nor are they new to the 
moralist or religionist of the day. His 
theory of healing and preservation of 
perfect health is being generally dis- 
cussed, if not practiced. The “blood” 
he interprets to mean the life, and 


Christ’s example he urges is to be fol- | 


lowed, not merely set up on a pedestal, 
in order to cleanse the blood (spiritual) 
of sin. In connection with this, sim- 
plicity in living and cleanliness of body 
complete the redemption of the entire 
man. 
course upon sane right living. (“Phi- 
losophy of Our Existence.” By Bernard 
Plummer. R. Y. McBride Press.) 


Dawson Catalogue of Rare Books 


Catalogues can have atmosphere even 
as certain pictures have, and in their 
December issue, telling of rare books, 
fine bindings and art treasures, Messrs. 
Dawson and Collins of the Old Book 
Shop on South Hill street, have in- 
jected into the work that suggestive 
charm which artists of talent cunning- 
ly paint into their canvases. It is a 
notable collection of worthies these two 
book-loving souls have to offer. 
Librarian Lummis has not snapped up 
Herrara’s “Early Voyages” (Mexico), 
dated Paris, 1691, is a mystery; per- 
haps he has a copy. Another valuable 
adjunct to the public library is a folio 
volume containing seventy-four writ- 
ten legal] documents, four written en- 
tirely in the Nahault dialect. It is a rare 
Mexican prize. There are black letter 
editions of Elizabethan date, 
engravings, reproductions of the best 
paintings of FEuroypean galleries, Al- 
dines, works on art and architecture, 
on botany, colors (in painting), decor- 
ative art and sculpture, 
French and German art, etchings, na- 
ture studies, works on heraldry, Junius’ 
letters, distinguished lives of actors, 
painters and authors; histories, ancient 
and modern, poetry and the poets— 
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the entire gamut of the kindred arts in 
fact is represented in this fascinating 


_eatalogue, not forgetting many quaint 
i and 


the 
It is 


interesting volumes from 
famous Elzevir press of Leyden. 


| a catalogue to study, and to ponder is 
| to acquire. 


“Anne of Avonlea” 


Anne Shirley is a valuable addition to | 


the library of the modern girl, and her 
further adventures in “Anne of Avon- 
lea”? and well and graphically told by 
L. M. Montgomery. The 
meant particularly for those 
misses who are lingering on the border 


lof sweet sixteen, but an adult would not 


be bored by the relation of the whims 
and adventures of this new character 
in fiction. There is just a whisper of 
romance in a pretty little love story 
that concerns two of Anne’s friends, 


/and just a vague foreshadowing of the 


romance of Anne’s own life. How Anne 
became a school teacher and triumphed 
over her rebellious scholars, how she 
finally won her chance for a cojlege 
education in spite of obstacles, forms a 
tale that is perhaps not new, but is in- 
terestingly and charmingly written. 


Anne may be rather improbably quaint | 


and may possess qualities which are 


not the attributes of many sixteen- 
year-old girls, nevertheless she is 
lovable and admirable. (“Anne of 


Avonlea.’ By L. M. Montgomery. L. C. 
Page & Co.) ———— 
“Dick in the Everglades” 


There is one part of the country that 


i has not been overwritten, and portions | 


of it have been terra incognita long 
after the Great West was well mapped 
out, that is the Florida Everglades, The 


author says this is a true story: that 
all the adventures and experiences 
narrated have occurred to him; that 


| he has understated, rather than exag- 


gerated the feats of the young explor- 
and that the descriptions of the 
country and diagrams are nearer cor- 
rect than the government maps. This 
being the case, this exploring and hunt- 
ing trip of the two young friends may 
be read as real facts. Indeed, Mr. Di- 
mock did capture manatees and croco- 
diles, and send them to the New York 
Zoological Garden. The young hunters, 
Dick and Ned, traverse that great 
swamp, hunting and fishing, 
they have with turtles, 
‘gators, crocodiles, manatees, deer, 
panthers, bears, tarpon and other fish 
and animals, besides snakes, which 
seem to have been as plentiful as an- 
gleworms after a rain, furnish excite- 
ment enough for the most avid taste. 
might wonder how 
the boys escaped fever and ague by be- 
ing continually in wet clothes from go- 
ing overboard on any and every occa- 
sion, accidentally and otherwise. The 
book is embellished with thirty-eight 
half-tones from photos taken of the 
scenes described, adding greatly to the 
iC k 
in the Everglades.” By A. W. Dimock. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 


Of Minor Mention 
‘what does Christmas Really Mean?” 


| A sermon begun by John T. McCutch- 


eon and finished by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
and published by Forbes & Company 
of Chicago, is a pretty reminder that 
Christmas is not all gift giving and 
feasting. The preacher has told for 
children a plain and comprehensive 
story of the Christ child. Each page 


| is fancifully bordered and the book is 


prettily bound. 

For two years Josef Hofmann has 
been answering questions from young 
piano students through the medium of 
a current periodical. Doubleday, Page 


| & Co. have issued these 250 questions 


with their answers in a convenient and 
attractive little volume. Mr. Hofmann, 
in a foreword, takes a very definite 


| stand when he says that “the ethical 


| value of music depends not upon the 
Why 


musician’s technique, but solely upon 
his moral tendencies,’ and warns the 
young student against charlatanism 
and tricks that degrade art. The ques- 
tions are for the most part practical 


ones, having to do with choice of com- | 


posers, methods of acquiring a definite 
point of technique and reading to widen 
one’s musical intelligence. Mr. Hofmann 
answers in no uncertain way. 


“The Diamond Master” 





Jacques Futrelle has a happy gift of | 


relating tales of mystery that are 
plausibly improbable and interestingly 
possible. He plunges into his latest 
tale, “The Diamond Master,” with a 
situation that grips the imagination of 
the reader, and he adds complication 


(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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'Personal and Social 








One of the pleasant events of this 
week was the masquerade ball given 
Thursday evening by Commander Ward 
Winchell, U.S.N., and Mrs. Winchell at 


their home on Kenwood avenue. Their | 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. fred 
Eldridge, Mr. and Mrs. Dick Ferris, Dr. 
and Mrs. E. P. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. 
EF. Oh. Lhonipsen, Wr. “and Mrs. Carl 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. William James 
Chick, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Lawrence, 
Judge and Mrs. Wills, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. W. Garruth, Mr. and Mrs. aie) 2: 


O’Farrell, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Kings- 


land, Mrs. Grace Sanborn, Mrs. D. P. 
Doak, Mrs. M. S. Baker, Miss Fay 
Talamantes, Miss Grace Talamantes, 


Col, J. B. Lankershim, Mr. Jack Lan- 


kershim, Mr. Warde Winchell, Jr., Mr. | 


KE. Dun- 
and Mr, 


Poe ai hs 
Wuerker 


Lemuel Parton, Mr. 
ning, Mr. O.«L. 
Henry F. Duck. 


Mr. Walter Hampel, president of the 
Los Angeles Motor Racing Company 
{lessees of Ascot Park), was a recent 
visitor at Coronado, his trip being in 
the interests of a mid-winter automo- 


bile meet to be held at the Coronado | 


Country Club. Arrangements probably 
will be coneluded in time for a pro- 
gram beginning at New Year’s. The 
Coronado Country Club mile track is 


one of the safest regulation tracks in ! 


the country for automobiles. 


Mr. JT. J. Fleming of Los Angeles, 
secretary of the Portland Cement Com- 
pany, accompanied by Mr. W. M. Gib- 
son of Colton, motored down to Coro- 
nado for the week-end. Among other 
Los Angelans registering recently at 
Hotel del Coronado were Mr. John K. 
Urmston, H. P. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harrison Albright, Mr. Richard Arenz, 
Mr. C. I’. Ballchweiler, Mr. A. E. Keller, 
Mr. J. Rowland and Mr. IF. Weber Ben- 
ton, editor of Scenic America. 


One of the enjoyable affairs of re- 
cent date, in which the younger set 
participated, was the “baby” party 
given by Mr. Jeffery Gilleas of Holly- 
wood. Ajl of the guests were dressed 
as little children and juvenile games 
were played in the evening. About 
twenty young folk were present. 


Mrs. C. B. Love and two daughters, 
Misses Mabel and Ethel Love, who 
have been living in this city, have tak- 
en apartments on North Euclid avenue, 
Pasadena, for the winter. The young 
women are well Known and popular in 
the younger set of the Crown City. 


Among the prominent Los Angelans 
who have been visiting at Arrowhead 
Hot Springs are Mrs. lL. N. Van Nuys 
and her daughter, Miss Annis Van 


| Nuys of West Sixth street; Mrs. C. Se- | 
ligman, Mrs. F. N. Spillman and Mr.) 


B. J. Sepulveda. 


Miss Lucile Cope of 1055 
street is back from a two months’ visit 
in San Francisco, 
guest of Miss Florence Aitken, daugh- 


ter of Judge Aitken, and other school - 


friends. While away Miss Cope was a 
guest at a large house party given at 
Napa by Dr. and Mrs. Stone. 


Mrs. Lucius L. Vogel of 2271 Cam- 


| bridge street entertained Sunday even- 
ing with a dinner party in compliment | 
to Mr. Vogel, whose birthday annivers- | 
ary the occasion commemorated. Poin- | 


settias, violets and carnations were 
used in the decorations and covers 
were laid for thirty-five guests. 


Mrs. Fred Perry of Chester place en- 
tertained Thursday of last week with 


a matinee box party at the Orpheum. | 


after which tea was enjoyed at the 
Alexandria. Her guests included Mmes. 
John Powers, Richard Bronson, Wal- 
ter Perry Story, C. Ul. Higbee and 


| Charles Modini- Wood. 


Mrs. C. Q. Stanton of Whittier street 
was hostess Tuesday at a luncheon 


given at her cottage at Hermosa Beach. ; 


The affair was in compliment to Mrs 
Henry Thompson of San 
Texas, who is visiting 


Announcement is made of the en- 
gagement of Miss Marie Williams, 
daughter of Mrs. Joseph Williams of 
West Fortieth street, to Mr. Edward 
LeRoy Culver. The wedding will take 
place the latter part of this month. 


Mrs. Hl. C. Mines and child of West- 
lake avenue, and Mrs. J. B. Dawson 
were among the visitors to Hotel del 
Coronado recently. 





Orange | 


where she was the | 


Te 


Antonio, . 
in this city. 
Covers were laid for eight. 
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UIEL 
VIRGINIA 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 


Most magnificent strand-standing 
hostelry in the world. Absolutely 
fireproof. Pacific Electric cars stop 


in front of door. Perfect climate, 


American plan. 
CARL STANLEY, Moar. 





Del Coronado 


Coronado Beach, California 


MORGAN ROSS, Manager 
SUMMER RATES 
$3.50 Per Day and Upward 
Power boats from the hotel meet 
passengers from the North o1 the 
arrival of the Pacific Coast S. 5. 


Spring Street, Los Angeles 
H. F. NOR@ROSS, Gen! Am 
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Bring your automobile with you to 


HOTEL 
Del Monte 


The Motorist s Paradise 


30 miles of new smooth mac- 
adam roadways through won- 
derful forest, mountain and ocean 
scenery now open. Ihe grand 
est scenic boulevards in _ the 
world. Write for rates and res 
ervations. 

H. R. WARNER, Managet 
Hotel Del Monte, Del Monte, Cal: 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es 
pecially attractive summer quartels 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
ete., apply to the Manager, 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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after complication, yet never loses the 
thread of his story. Imagine a con- 
servative diamond merchant receiving 
py mail a package containing the most 
perfect diamond he had ever seen. 
Conceive his further astonishment 


when he learns that four of his broth- | 


er dealers have received diamonds re- 
sembling his as much as it is possible 
for two things to be alike. And then, 
to cap the climax, witness a young man 
bringing to a council of the diamond 
merchants a bag containing diamonds 


exceeding in luster,’ color and value 
the most precious gems the world 


The very lavishness of the 
Futrelle imagination appeals to 
reader potently, with the result that 
he follows the tale with unflagging m- 
terest from start to finish. There is lit- 
tle of the cheap, blood-and-thunder 
villainy characteristic of the majority 
of these mystery tales. In fact, 
Diamond Master” 
reading for the serious mind, that likes 
to indulge in a luxury on occasion. 
(“Phe Diamond Master.” By 
Kutrelle. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


has known. 





Mosher Books and Catalogue 

Than the Mosher books _there 
nothing daintier in mechanical con- 
struction, nothing more fascinating in 
literature, because they are of the best. 
They are printed from type upon gen- 
uine hand-made paper. 
has its parchment wrapper and slide 
case, properly labelled, ready for the 
library shelf. As gift books to lovers 


of real literature they carry a charm | 


that is not to be found in the more 
pretentious works which lack the indi- 
Vviduality of the Mosher-made_ book. 
What this Portland (Maine) publisher 
has done is to reprint “‘the messages 
of the consecrated ones’’—to resow in 
fields their authors never knew; to re- 
call the names of the worthy dead who, 
but for his help, would be forgotten, 
perhaps, by the generations that have 
come after. For what Thomas B. Mo- 
sher has done for those of kin in soul 
to the gods of a vanished past a heavy 
debt of gratitude is due. 

These reflections are induced by the 
receipt of the 1909 catalogue of the 
Mosher reprints of belles lettres, issued 
in choice and limited editions. 
mouth waters as the list of authors and 
tities is scanned contained in the “Old 
World” series. Such a glorious array 
of Great Companions! Fifty or more 
works of enduring literature, each a 
gem of purest ray serene. To mention 
a few: There are Belloc’s “Romance of 
Tristan and Iseult; William Blake’s 
“Songs of Innocence;” “Sonnets From 
the Portuguese” and “Pippa Passes” by 
the Brownings; Sir Richard Burton’s 


“Kasidah;” Michael Fairless’ ‘Road- 
mender;” Fitzgeraid’s “Om ar Khay- 
yam;” Andrew Lang’s “Aucassin 


and Nicolete;” Fiona Macleod’s “From 


“The | 
is good sensational | 


Jacques | 
1 ' lover, there are Frances Thompson’s ex- 


| Quisite essay on Shelley, W. B. Yeats’ 


is | 


Every volume | 


, Villon, Whitman, Ernest Dawson, Li- 


onel Johnson, Austin Dobson, Rosa- 


; mund Marriott Watson. Katherine Ty- 


| nan 





and Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
Then there are the Vest Pocket series 
and the Ideal series of little master- 
pieces, including selections from Olive 
Schreiner, De Quincey, Beaudelaire and 


| other equally charming authors, 


By all means write to Mr. Mosher for 
a copy of his catalogue, which is not a 
mere list of books, but a work of 


i artistic merit, with prose and poetry in-~ 


the | 





| 


























One’s | 





the Hills of Dream,” and other of Will- | 


a S € i , + + i eor ‘ea « ® 
lam Sharpe’s exquisite poetry; G ge ed activity. 


Meredith’s “Modern Love;” William 


Morris’ “Dream of John Ball;” Gerard 
de Nerval’s “Sylvie;” Walter Pater’s | 
“Gaston de Letour:” Poe’s Poems; 


Ernest Renan’s “My Sister Henriette;” 
Christina Rosetti’s “Monna Innomi- 
nata,” and Daniel 
“House of Life;” Ruskin’s “Sesame and 
Lilies;” Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
enson’s “Child’s Garden of Verse;” 
Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta in Calydon” and 


his “Felise’ lyrics; Arthur Symons’ 
“Silhouettes;” Tennyson’s “In Memor- 
lam,” Oscar Wilde’s “Happy Prince 


and Other Tales,” and James Thomp- 
son's “City of Dreadful Night.” 

These are but a part of the riches 
contained in this attractive series, all 
beautifuly printed and bound, and of- 
fered at a price ridiculously low. 
the above list is only a portion of 
Mosher collection. In his ‘Brocade 
series are to be found such master- 
pieces as Matthew Arnold’s “Maurice 
dle Guerin,’ Dr. John Brown’s “Mar- 
Jorie Fleming” and “Rab and His 
Friends,” Theophile Gautier’s 
Dead Leman,” Richard Jeffries’ “Pag- 
eant of Summer,’ Lee Vernon’s “In 
Umbria,” more classics by Fiona Mac- 
leod, William Morris and Walter Pater : 
Stevenson’s famous “Will o’ the Mill,” 
“A Lodging for the Night,” “Francois 
Villon,” and “Sire de Maletroit,” and 
Iheodor Storm’s tender little love 
story, “Tminensee.” 


Stev- | 


| “Branch of May;” Browning’s 


Gabriel Rossetti’s | OVerindulgence 


tertwined from Arthur Upson, Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, Stephane Malharme, 
J. W. Mackail, Emily Dickinson, Will- 
jam Archer, Viola Taylor, A. Lenalie, 
and John Davidson’s pathetic “The 
Last Journey.” ‘Then, too, there is an 
appreciatively written introduction by 
Mr. Mosher, and several dainty etch- 
ings in prose by anonymous writers, 
who deserve to be known to all, together 
with a list of reprints from the famous 


Bibelot, the ‘delightful little Mosher 
magazine. 
Not to be invidious, but just as a 


suggestion for the gift-hunting book- 


“Land of Heart’s Desire,” Lizette W. 
Reese’s collection of poems “A Way- 
side Lute,” or her sweetly simple 
noble 
religious poem, “Rabbi Ben Ezra,” Mil- 
ton’s magnificent “Ode on the Nativ- 
ity,” Austin Dobson’s delicate “Prov- 
erbs in Porcelain;” “Mimma Bella,” a 
small “rosary of rhyme,” by Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton; Charles Baudelaire’s 
exquisite “Poems in Prose,” translated 
by Arthur Symons; W. E. Henley’s 
memorable lyrics ‘contained in his 
“Rhymes and Rhvthms:” Swinburne’s 
earlier lyrics in “Felise;’ Walter Pa- 


ter’s “Child in the House: Olive 
Schreiner’s “Lost Joy and Other 
Dreams,” which speak from heart to 


heart, and Katherine Tynan’s human, 
tender memory “For John O’Mahony’s 


Friend.” But don’t fail to send for the 
Mosher catalogue. It is a work of art 
in itself. Sao To: 


“Our National Parks” 

Abating no jot or tittle of love and 
admiration for the large, fine outdoor 
work of John Muir, may one be per- 
mitted to differ with—perhaps with 
merely the phraseology of a certain 
statement of his on page one of his 
great and beautiful book, “Our Na- 
tional Parks?’ Here he writes, “Awak- 
ening from the stupefying effects of 
the vice of overindustry and the deadly 
apathy of luxury—.” May this not be 
reasoned a little closer, so that one 
shall see that it really isn’t work that 
stupefies, but the wrong kind of work 
in wrong quantities at the wrong time? 
It is the everlasting pounding upon 
and stretching of but just one set of 
cerebral nerves, to the exclusion and 
atrophying of all the other nerves of 
brain and body that kills, or stupefies— 
and not work per se. Let work be ecall- 
Life is activity; slothful- 
ness is death. Americans do not 
“work” too much; their life would be 
fuller and richer if they worked more— 
were active in more varied ways. It is 
the eternal sameness that comes from 
in specialized work 
that hurts and finally kills. Few men 
have worked harder or more constantly 
than John Muir, but his “work” is his 
pleasure, his toil, and his luxury. His 
is a well-rounded life, the very nature 
of his beloved work developing al- 
most equally all the nerve ganglia— 
all the faculties of body, mind, and 
whatever there may be beyond mind. 
And his luxury is, more “work’’—an- 
other week or month prowling over the 


| open landscape, with such glorious bed 


Selections from the English aesthetic | 


school and its successors are included 
in the Quarto series in prose and verse, 
comprising poems and ballads of 
©Winburne and Rossetti and studies in 
art and poetry by Pater. The Lyric 
Garland includes such poets as Yeats, 
Henley, Symons, Swinburne, Wilde, 


Kt 


But| curtains at night as never a Bourbon 
‘the | palace contained, and such long, deep 
» | draughts of a 


wine so headier than 
was ever brewed of grape alone, that 
he falls to deep sleep, drunk of the wine 
of gods. 

Or, perhaps, his “luxury” is to come 


“The | back home and “work” off his long wild 


debauch in the open—translating the 
marvels of Yellowstone, the sublimities 
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The 
{Mosher Books 


Catalogue 


HE New Catalogue for 

1909, printed in red and 

black throughout, in old- 
style gray wrapper, eighty 
pages, octavo, is now ready 
and will be mailed’ free to all 
booklovers who apply for it. 
Irom yvear to year these Cata- 
logues have been issued with 
the view of making known, as 
no other form of advertis- 
ing could make known, The 
Mosher Books and what they 
represent in up-to-date book- 
craft. All possible value has 
been put into these books by 
their publisher, so that today 
they are the only collection of 
genuine hand-made paper edi- 
tions at popular prices in 
Ameriea. The Catalogue it- 
self is a bibliography as well 
and stands alone both as to 
format and literary selections. 





General Agents for the exclusive sale of the 
Mosher Books on the Coast: 

FOWLER BROTHERS, Los Angeles 

Raphael Weill & Co.. Inc., San Francisco. 

Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland, Ore. 

Lowman-Hanford Company, Seattle, Wash. 

Vaughan & Morzill Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. , 








| Taos. B. Mosher 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Nothing more acceptable 
for Christmas than a book. 
Nothing better in a book 
than a copy of a beautiful 


‘*Mosher Book ”’ 


A number of new titles 
just received, and a large 
and complete stock of the 
well known ‘‘MOSHER 
BOOKS" now on display. 








Fowler Brothers 
543 SOUTH BROADWAY 


Los Angeles, California 


Southern California Agency 
for the “MOSH -R BOOKS” 














Population in 1910 
350,000 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Bargains in 


INSIDE PROPERTY 
First Class Investments 


CONSULT 


W. M. GARLAND ¢& CO. 
324 Huntington Building 








Haninyranly 


Leading Clothiers (INC.) 


437- 439-441-443 South Spring 
Between Fourth and Fifth Streets. 








Head to Foot 
Outfitters 


FOR 


Men, Women, 
Boys and Girls 








Buy San Diego 
Home Telephone Stock 
NETS 10 PER CENT 


Fielding J. Stilson Company 
305 H. W. HELLMAN BUILDING 
Main 105 


Re DES? 
INVESTMENT BROKER 
1021 Central Building F'1888 
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PROFESSIONAL AND 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
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ACCOUNTANT & AUDITOR 


A. L. DECHENE, 206-7-8 Henne Bldg. 
Phone, Main 871; A4040 


ANTIQUES, FURNITURE, CHINA 


LEE L. POWERS, 627 S. Olive. Bought & sold. 


ATTORNEYS 
ADCOCK, FRENCH & BURNHAM, 


307 Bullard Block. Home A 1568 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
BAKER WUEST CO., 516 S. Broadway. 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 W. First St. 
BUSINESS COLLEGES 


WOODBURY BUSINESS COLLEGE, Hamburger 
Bldg., 320 W. 8th. IE. Kk. Isaaes, Pres. 


CEMETERIES 
FOREST LAWN CEMETERY, 
304 Wright & Callender Bldg. 
DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE 


R. D. BRONSON DESK CO.. 
M 48—H 10048. 542 S. Spring St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 


FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 514 S. Broadway. 
Main 937, Home F 8087 


FLORISTS 





J. W. WOOLFSKILL, Florist. 
Choice Cut Flowers for all occasions. 


HARNESS & SADDLERY 


SAMUEL C. FOY, 315 N. Los Angeles St. 
Established 1854, 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


M 3808 


Carl Enteamann, Iwry, 217% S. Spring, upstairs 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 


BRIGDEN & PEDERSEN, 
507 S. Spring St. F 1117, M 6459 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


J. S. ZERBE, Thirty-eight years’ experience, 
U. 8S. and Foreign Patents. 
433 Stimson Bik. 8d & Spring Sts. 


RARE BOOKS 


CALL AND “BROWSE” ait Dawson’s Book Shop. 
518 S. Hill St. (&. Dawson. H. W. Collins. ) * 


SASH AND DOORS 


HUGHES MFG. & LMBR. CO., Millwork, Bank 
and Office Fixtures, Wholesale and Retail 
Lumber Dealers. 


TRUNKS AND SUIT CASES 
G., U. WHITNEY, 228 So. Main. St. 
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of the Grand Canyon, or the “solemn, 
fateful,” glorious beauties of the parks 
and forests of Yosemite. Oh, it is not 
“luxury” that produces “apathy’’— 
what man knows more of luxury than 
John Muir? It is coneentration upon 
one certain kind of luxury that harms 
—the apathetic relaxation induced by 
the gilded and tapestried coffins called 
“‘rasidences’—that luxury which atro- 
phies sensation either through mere re- 
laxation or gross stimulation. It is 
luxury to read John Muir’s prose poems 
of the great American parks, but a 
luxury very much akin to a mountain 
sunset or sunrise which induces, not 
apathy, but interior exultation—a stir- 
ring of the finer vibrations that touch 
more nearly the center and souree of 
life. 

To all of which no doubt.John Muir 
himself will. assent—and be disposed 
to thankfulness for the statement of 
subtleties in which his big, fine books 
of the open do not abound. For he is 


not a philosopher in expression, but 
poet, artist, delineator, translator of 
wild, continental, geologic nature. He 


talks of ‘‘God’s workshop” as though 
he were on familiar terms with divin- 
itv—and no doubt he is. He seeks not 
to explain them, but to tell you about 
them, so that you may sit in your 
reading chair of an evening and be 
transported to the most wonderful and 
beautiful parts of North America. Jonn 
Muir is not a stylist in letters, but a 
vivid, graphic, poetic narrator, whose 
entire simplicity charms the discern- 
ing, and whose power of depiction 
holds the interest of everyone fortu- 
nate enough to open his pages. 

There is nothing morbid or disheart- 
ening on a page of John Muir. He 
does not think, as does the poet nat- 
uralist, Richard Jeffries, that Nature is 
uniformly unkind to man. For he is 
hardy and lusty and can find joy even 
in fog and snow and rain. “God’s wild 
blessings” have ‘searched him and 
soaked him like a sponge.’ As he does 
not find heaviness of heart, duliness. 
discouragement, in any of his woods 
and mountains and deserts, so the read- 
er will find no note of pessimism or 
cosmic doubt on his pages. When he 
is caught in a sudden shower and, per- 
haps, drenched to the skin, he does not 
blame God or the Way of Things for 
the rain, but his own lack of foresight 
in not seeking shelter betimes. As to 
the “dangers” of his trade: “One should 
go to the woods for safety if for nothing 
else,” he says. “No American wilder- 
ness that I know of is so dangerous as 
a city home, with all the modern im- 
provements.” And he is right. The book 
is well illustrated and contains a val- 
uable appendix, giving exact and tabu- 
lated data about all the many national 
parks and forest reserves. (“Our Na- 
tional Parks.” By John Muir. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company.) 








“Land of Purple Shadows” 

Again, Idah Meacham Strobridge has 
expressed her love for and knowledge 
of the desert places of the west. Living 
as a child among the mountains and 
wastes of Nevada, the lure of the mys- 
teries is in her very blood, and the 
three volumes which she has published 
are the embodiment of this 
consciously acquired knowledge, which 
grows with the years rather than di- 
minishes with them. One of the stories 
is entitled, “Subduing a Little Sav- 
age,’ and as a bit of personal history 
and a hint of things that shape sym- 
pathy and understanding, is most in- 
teresting. Living in a remote canyon, 
for more than a year, they had seen no 
white woman, and only a few friendly 
painters camped near to represent to 
them the living world. But what a 
world it was to an imaginative child! 
‘fo Jearn the furtive ways of the furred 
and feathered inhabitants of the desert, 
to watch the nestlings of the hawks in 
their aimost inaccessible building 
places, to chase lengthening shadows 
over mountains and canyons, 
this would compensate for much 
of civilization. But it also makes clear 
the joy there would be in suddenly ac- 
quiring a human companion to share 
these delights, a companion more 
skilled in animal lore and bred to the 
mysteries. Into this isolated home 
came a little bright-eyed Indian boy, 
the gift of an officer who had headed 
an expedition that obliterated the boy’s 
tribe. 
‘he spoke no English, but he was alive 
and real, which were the vital points 
to the little girl. He was scrubbed 
and fed and clothed; it was only long 
afterward that his friends discovered 
that he felt himself a prisoner of war 
and expected to be treated as such, ac- 


half-un- — 


surely 
loss : 


He was dirty, shy and dumb, as | 











cording to his knowledge of Indian 
justice. He feared poison in his food; 
when his bath was prepared he thought 
isp Was to down him, and whenehis 
cropped hair and old ciothes were cast 
into the fire, he expected to be put in 
after them, as he had seen his people 
burn white men at the stake. But 
when his confidence was won, what a 
world of learning he displayed to his 
little companion! He had seen mas- 
sacres along the old emigrant road; 
better than any tale of Grimm’s was 
that account. He knew how to catch 
rabbits with a noose on the end of a 
green willow sapling, set in the ground; 
he could make bone or wooden fish- 
hooks, he could rub a greasewood stick 
so fast betwene his palms that it would 


light a fire—miracles, these, all. But, 
alas, a further acquaintance among 
white men discovered weaknesses the 


Indian could not guard against, so the 
acquaintance had to end as the years 
Went on, but what a memory! (“The 
Land of Purple Shadows.” By Idah 
Meacham Strobridge. The Artemisia 
Bindery.) M. Hee 


“The Flute of the Gods” 


Clothed in the fascination of strange 
people and strange lands, weird with 
their folk lore of the Indians, convine- 
ing in its simplicity of sentiment and 
paradoxically pleasing in its elabora- 
tion of theme is Marah Ifsllis Ryan’s 
new book, “The Flute of the Gods.” 
The one exception to be taken to her 
TAlewisebnat 16.15 too lone Orasvnl O1it—_a 
little pruning and condensing here and 
there would have added greatly to the 
interest. It is not a tale to excite the 
blood, in spite of its primitive appeal. 
Rathcr, it is gentle and placid, in its 
warfare as in its pathos. The author 
writes plausibly, as though she herself 
believed in the old legends she weaves, 
and the reader finds himself accepting 
the Indian superstitious without cavil. 
The pen pictures are surpassing|ly fine, 
witn a wealth of colorful words. The 
story grips the reader from the start. 

In the land of the Hopi people there 
is a drought, bitter and long, and fam- 
ine stares the villagers in the eyes. 
orth to one of the stagnant wells of 
the town goes Ho-tiwa, the Ancient, to 
offer a prayer to the gods. There he 
finds the body of a girl, in whom life 


seems well-nigh extinct. Persuaded 
by the kindly Ho-tiwa, the people 
house the girl, who gives birth to a 
man-child, just as the south wind 


brings the blessed rain to the parched 
desert. Convinced that this is a mark 
of favor from the gods, the Hopi re- 
gard mother and son with awe, treat- 
ing them with reverence and bewailing 
their return to the land of the Navahu, 
to which tribe the mother belongs. 
There too, Tahn-te, the child, arouses 
much wonder and worship because of 
his blue eyes and fair skin, and on ac- 
count of his unchildish wisdom. The 
silent mother keeps locked within her 
breast the secret that her child is the 
son of a roving Spaniard, and the sim- 
ple folk belteve him to be the offspring 
of the god, Po-se-yemo. 

Through his merry boyhood,” his 
young manhood, across the span of his 
tragic love tale, into the silent wastes 
of the desert where his final destiny is 
shrouded in a veil of mystery, the au- 
thor takes him. It is not so much the 
plot as the manner in which the story 
is narrated. The work is careful but 
not lubored, the situations are logical 
and consecutive. One absorbs the at- 
mosphere unconsciously—feeling the 
winds of the great desert and the lone- 
liness of the vast spaces. The concep- 
tion is fine and dignified, stately with- 
out being stilted. One might say that 
Mrs. Ryan approches Kipling at his 
best, were it not for the delicate touch- 
es which are evident. Adding to the 
value of the book and entirely in keep- 
ing are the photographic illustrations 
by Edward 8S. Curtis, which are thor- 
oughly satisfying. (“The Flute of the 


Gods.”” By Marah Ellis Ryan. F. A. 
Stokes Co.) 
“Cardillac”’ 
Romantie adventure seems to have 


a great appeal to the writers of popular 
novels, as all the late fiction shows a 
trend toward swashbuckling. But it 
remained for Robert Barr to go back 
to the days of fairy tales, as he has 
done in “Cardillae.” All that this au- 
thor needs is a dragon, from which the 
prince may rescue the princess. For 
there is the unkind king, the imprisoned 
queen, the maiden in durance vile, tne 
young Knight who rescues her, and the 
“they lived happy ever after’ ending. 
The story has no great merit, yet 


possesses a sort of pleasant mediocrity. 


THE GRAPHIC 
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The heroine is a most lovable creation; 
the hero is likable; there is enough 
highly-colored background to lend at- 
mosphere; enough ardent love pas- 
sages to please the romantically in- 
clined; and a large measure of adven- 
turing to lend it spice. (“Cardillac.” 
Ry Robert Barr. [F..A. Stokes & Co.) 


“Friendship Village Love Stories” 

It may be that Zona Gale is one of 
those popular writers who “unpack 
their hearts in public,” yet she has a 
most modest, winning way of doing so 
that disarms criticism, even at the 
triviality of her themes. This sit-by- 
the-embers-and-chat feeling pervades 
“Friendship Village Love Stories” 
perhaps, inten- 
tionally — more strongly than in 
“Kriendship Village,” of a year ago. 
If one is disposed to be hypercritical or 
disagreeable, little inconsistencies in 
the telling may be suggested. For if 
one does not feel ina confidential mood, 
or is unsentimental or cultivated be- 
vond the point of caring about the ar- 
rival of the new baby next door, or the 
crepe on the knocker across the way, 
or the frequency with which Charles 
ealls on Lillian, the love stories of Elfa 
and Nicholas Moor and Liva Vesey 
and Timothy Toplady, Jr.—yes, the son 
of Timothy Toplady, Sr., and Amanda— 
will seem rather overdrawn. But how 
could a courtship be more charming in 
its simplicity and realism than Peter’s 
conquest of Miggy’s worldly-wise heart. 


Peter, the “Shelley-like boy,’ is so 
finely reticent yet lovable. And there 
is an increasingly large number of 


“Miggys” outside of villages, who learn 


the “lesson of doubt” although they 
may not formulate the cynicism so 


quaintly as she when she remarks: 


Married isn't like a party. I know that much 
about suciety. Party you elther accept or re- 
eret. Married you do hoth . Besides, Fim 
net Like the women who marry people. ‘They 
niarry like they piek ont a way to liave a dress 
Inade when they don’t admire any of the styles 


very much, and ther’ve wore out everything 
else. Women like some things abeut somebody, 
aud ihat much they marry. Then the rest of 
hin: never is married at all. 

But love and a higher law modify 


this judgment of the little “secretary.” 
Motherhood, rather than  wifehood, 
seems to be the undertone, the major 
theme, about which the melodies are 
constructed. There is more than idle, 
dreamy philosophizing in this book. 
There is a distinct message repeated 
over and over again. It is the Mother, 
Father and Child—the Family, and all 
the beauty and ideality of the relations 
emphasized. 

At the Java entertainment, with its 
mutinous, “unfriendly” termination, the 
dinner by the “Married Ladies’ Ceme- 
tery Improvement Sodality” in the in- 
terest of civic pride and progress, and 
the “Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Circle 
Ten Cent Tropical Fete,” exhibiting so 
novel séntimentality in the bidding in 
of Jem Pitlaw’s love letters to preserve 
them from jest and desecration by 
strangers, after the manner of a vil- 
lage, occasion is given to meet all the 
folks of Friendship. There are the Top- 
ladys, Mis’ “Mayor” Uppers, Mis’ Hol- 
comb-that-was-Mame-Bliss, Mr. and 
Mis’ Postmaster Sykes, and best of all, 
Calliope Marsh. A trip to Friendship 
Village would be lacking without a chat 
with her. She has lost none of her 
keen, quaint individuality of vision and 
expression. Her sentences are epi- 
grams that tempt frequent quotation. 
(“Friendship Village Love Stories.” By 
Zona Gale. Macmillan Co.) 


“The Helter Skelters’’ 


There is something doing every min- 
ute in the Helter Skelter book, but it is 
harmless fun withal. Who wouldn't be 
a child again to have such good times 
as they had? The family name was 
Helter, and it did not take the neigh- 
bors long to tack on the other, when 
they came to live in Tillatoba valley. 
They were Mal, Vi, Rog and Hippy— 
her name was Charlotte, but when she 
got her crutch and went hippity-hop- 
ping along after the others, they called 
her “Hippy.” She was no weak little 
quiet thing, but was in all the fun. 
They, with Plug and Silva Luna, neigh- 
bors, called themselves the “Scowling 
Scoots.” Then there was their dear 
little mamma, who did not believe in 
keeping them starched up all the time. 
They had their rowboat, the Dashaway, 
in the orchard, made of two bed sides, 
their cave by the spring, under the 
big rock, where their great great grand- 
mother was believed to have buried 
her silver and money from the Indians; 
and what exciting times they had dig- 
ging for it, which, when finally discov- 
ered, was of great value for coin col- 
lections, This enabled them to have 
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Hippy's knee doctored by Dr. Jimmie, 
and what rejoicing there was when she 


came home cured. What times they 
had in the ship which Captain Page 


built in the old apple trees, playing pi- 
rates to their hearts’ content. And what 
whopping yarns Sailor Sandy told 
about wrecks, sharks and castaways. 
Suppose there are exaggerations and 
inconsistencies, why carp at trifles in 
a good, lively holiday book for the 
children, full of fun. (“The Helter 
Skelters.” By George Daulton, Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company.) 


Magazines for December 


Christmas cheer emanates from the 
covers of the December issue of “Coun- 
try Life in America,” and especially to 
its Southern California readers does 
the current number bring a touch of 
old-time holiday spirit in the pictorial 
feast of snow and ice, A. W. Dimock’s 
story, “A Man and His Job,” is tm 
leading contribution, and the sketch is 
of the life of the Canadian woodsman, 
whom romance has surrounded with 
glamour of thrilling interest. Mr. Dim- 
ock tells of the prosaic life of the for- 
ester. “The Oldest of All) Writing— 
Tracks” is the subject of a story by 
Ernest Thompson Seton. “Fun on 
Skees” has an appealing interest even 
to those Southern Californians who 
wouldn’t know snow from salt. A, 
Herrington offers what may be regard- 
ed as an expert opinion on “The [Finest 
Fruit Raised Under Glass.” Other ar- 
ticles and narratives of readable in- 
terest complete the issue. 


In Lippincott’s Magazine for Decem- 
ber the complete novelette, “Grimes 
Takes Command,” is by Henry C. Row- 
land. The tale is a sea story of much 
interest. Sketches, poems and a col- 
lection of readable short stories make 
the number one of especial appeal to 
the magazine reading public. Among 
the contributors are Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, Onoto Watanna, Florence Earle 
Coates, John Kendrick Bangs, Edith 
Avrton Zangwill, Mrs. John Van Vorst, 
Elia Wheeler Wilcox, Edwin L. Sabin, 
Caroline Ticknor and other well-known 
writers. An appreciation of Shackle- 
ton’s “Heart of the Antarctic” is Wg 
Major General A. W. Greely, U. 8S. A. 


Scribner's Magazine for December is 
replete with many readable short sto- 
ries, articles and sketches. The Christ- 
mas season pervades the greater num- 
ber of the contributions, and the lead- 
ing story, “How Christmas Came Inte 
England,” by Dr. James A. B. Sherer of 
Troop Institute, Pasadena, is one of 
more than ordinary interest. Theodore 
Roosevelt contributes another of his 
hunting experiences in Africa. Among 
the fiction stories are “The Clown and 
the Columbine,” by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well; “The Messengers,” by Richard 
Harding Davis; “The McDermoit 
Twins,” by Bradley Gilman; “The Car- 
roll’s Formal Garden,” by Jesse Lynch 
Williams; “A Christmas of Christ- 
mases,” by Nelson Lioyd, and “A Cure 
by Aeroplane,” by Frederick Palmer. 


December’s issue of the American 
Magazine contains much of entertain- 
ment. Short stories of more than usual 
interest are featured in the number and 
Ida B. Tarbell contributes the second 
installment of her serial article on 
“The American Woman.” The third 
paper in John Kenneth Turner's wide- 
ly commented-upon series of “Bare 
barous Mexico” also is featured. Among 
the prominent persons, subjects of 
sketches, are Victor Murdock, James 
Keeley, Robert T. Lincoln, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Caroline Bartlett Crane and 
William Muldoon. Contributors to the 
number include Wallace Irwin, Her- 
bert Janvrin Browne, Ralph .Henry 
Barbour, Eugene Wood, William 
Locke, S. R. Elliott, David Grayson, 
Harry Bedwell, Roy Stannard Baker 
and Olive Higgins Prouty. 


Romance may be found whereve? 
the romantic-minded man travels—he 
takes it with him. John G. Neihardt, 10 
Putnam’s for December, writes in epl€ 
strain of the Missouri river. When he 
first beheld its terrors in flood time, he 
was a little boy of six, holding his 


father’s hand and wondering at his 
magnificence in being so unafraid 
Since then he has followed it all it 


length, and its fascinations are well set 
forth in word and picture. The other 
contents are “The Sermon on_ the 
Mount” by John Gilpin Pyle, ‘John 
Brown: Modern Hebrew Prophet” bY 
E. N. Vallandigham; a continuation of 
“The Bench of Desolation” by Henly 
James;” stories by Eden Phillpots and 
Maarten Maartens; “Stevenson and 
Henley” by Beatrice Post Candler. 


